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Pick Up 


DAN BRENNAN 


thought, with her straight beauti- 
ful leg—just the kind of girl he 
wanted. It made him sick to think how 
long he’d wanted a girl just like her, 
the kind that had that certain look and 
that you could call your own and feel 
good with when you walked down the 
street and everybody saw you and knew 
she was your girl. He wished things 
were like that. He watched her now 
out of the tail of his eye; she was look- 
ing in the store window at the other end 
of the window, her hair blooming out 
softly from under a snap brim hat, her 
long straight legs taking the sunlight 
below her trim wool sport’s dress. He 
had seen her first on the corner, and 
then she had come over to the window, 
and he thought now how she was prob- 
ably pretending to look interested at 
what was in the window just as he was 
doing. He had a picture of the in- 
side of her mind, how she was prob- 
ably thinking of him, and he hoped she 
liked the way he dressed; she looked 
like the kind of girl who would like 
the way he dressed—grey slacks, brown 
sport’s coat, and a brown snap brim hat. 
She looked like the kind of girl who 
didn’t have a lot of money but who 
knew how to dress because she watched 
people who wore the right things. Here 
she was, the kind of girl he’d been dy- 
ing to meet, and he felt as though he 
must do something about it. 
Still Jack knew there was no point in 
trying to fulfill the picture he had of 


Se: was definitely all right, Jack 


himself with this girl; she probably had 
the same kind of job he had, made 
about eighteen a week, lived at the 
"Y’ or a boarding house and did her 
damnedest to keep up appearances; she 
probably wished she could meet some- 
body just like him and have dates with 
him on Saturday night, and maybe later 
something good would develop be- 
tween them; she was probably lonely, 
too, having come into the city from 
some small town, and didn’t know any- 
body except a lot of guys where she 
worked, who took her out only to make 
passes at her. 

But, good God, you couldn’t do much 
on a date with fifty cents. And that was 
all Jack had left at the end of each 
week after paying his board, room, 
laundry, and carfare. He tried to imag- 
ine how things might turn out if he 
managed to pick her up now, how 
they’d go around together and have a 
lot of good times, then how they’d ar- 
gue on purpose because they knew there 
wasn’t any point in their going around 
with each other because of the money 
problem; still now he could not go 
away nor cease looking at her. He did 
not move, only turned his head a little 
sidewise; she was not looking at him. 
Well, she was probably too modest to 
do that. Yes, she was different, the kind 
of girl he’d been trying to meet. He 
saw a young man with a girl on his 
arm hurry past; they were going to have 
lunch somewhere, Jack decided, and 
again the loneliness came over him that 
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he had felt ever since coming to the 
city. 
— he told himself he had to 
have more confidence, more sureness, 
like some of the salesmen in the office. 
They were the boys who were getting 
ahead. Yop, lots of brass was what you 
needed. Well, he’d show them. 

At the corner was a newsstand; it 
was a little to the right and behind the 
girl. Jack strode over to it, wondering 
as he passed behind her if she thought 
he was leaving her. He did not dare 
look to see if she had turned and was 
following him with her eyes as he 
passed her. At the newsstand a fat red- 
faced man was asking brusquely for a 
paper. The newsboy was looking duti- 
fully impressed and scurrying about get- 
ting the right paper from a rack under- 
neath the stand. Jack, watching the red- 
faced man take the paper with an as- 
sured businesslike manner, wondered if 
he could ask for a paper with the same 
amount of assurance and receive the 
same amount of respect and service. He 
didn’t think he could. It just seemed 
that seeing someone else with so much 
poise took all the sureness out of him. 

The newsboy, when he turned and 
faced Jack, appeared to be not a boy at 
all, but a man of forty with a lean 
hawk face, waiting impatiently for Jack 
to speak. Jack pretended not to notice 
the man’s bold bored gaze and swept 
the newsrack with what he hoped was 
a suave glance. For a moment the news- 
man stood first on one foot, then on 
the other, and finally cleared his throat. 
Jack pursed his lips thoughtfully. 

“Wonder if you’ve got a Cleveland 
Plain Dealer,’ Jack, surprised, heard 
himself saying. 

At once the newsman’s expression 
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changed; he stepped back a foot, put 
his weight on both feet, and to all out- 
ward signs appeared to look respect- 
fully at Jack. Then, as if pondering 
something, he excused himself for tak- 
ing so long and quickly stooped down 
and looked in the rack underneath the 
stand. His hands became nervously busy 
among the newspapers and magazines. 
After a moment he stood suddenly bolt 
upright, handed Jack the paper, smiled 
as if he expected a pat on the back from 
an old customer for doing the remark- 
able, and held out his hand while Jack 
gave him a dime and told him to keep 
the change. Then, carelessly flipping the 
paper open, Jack walked away from the 
stand, pursed his lips as he had seen 
men of assurance do, knitted his brow, 
looked at the front page, and saw 
words, words, words until he remem- 
bered he was doing it all for the benefit 
of the girl by the window. 

Panic darted at his heart, and he low- 
ered the paper hurriedly and looked to 
see if the girl was still there. Thank 
God, she hadn’t left, standing there 
with her back to him, now showing her 
fine straight legs. Lifting the paper 
again, he wondered if she turned and 
saw he was reading the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. Well, it would make some im- 
pression. She wouldn’t think he was 
some guy from the sticks, and he felt a 
buoyant sense of young manhood. He 
would have to impress her some more. 
He stepped quickly over to the stand 
again, tapped the newsman on the 
shoulder, put on his best stern expres- 
sion, and said, “Haven't last Sunday's, 
have you? Something I want to see in 
particular.” 

“I could order it for you. I’m all sold 
out now.” 
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Jack mused. Then, ‘‘No, don’t bother. 
I'll pick one up at the club.” 

“I could get one for you in a few 
days,” the newsman insisted. 

“Nope. Thanks, anyway,” Jack af- 
fected a heartily gruff voice he had 
heard his boss use. 

He stood on the corner again, pre- 
tending to read. There, that ought to 
help things. Maybe it wouldn’t be so 
hard picking her up now. She’d prob- 
ably overheard what he'd said and 
thought he was some rich young man 
in town with nothing to do. The news- 
man began to call the headline, and 
standing there Jack invented a picture 
of himself as a rich young man, and 
the girl on the corner as somebody's 
stenographer, and he falling in love 
with her, not telling her he was rich, 
then telling her he was in love with her, 
and then marrying her, and having to 
tell his rich old father—telling his fat 
old banker father he’d go someplace 
and make his salt, and his father being 
sore, and telling him to get the hell out 
of the house, and he, Jack, going some- 
place, Sumatra, India, and making a 
fortune, involving his father’s banks, 
having his father at his mercy years 
later . . . The words blurred before 
Jack’s eyes. 

He shook his head, lowered his pa- 
per, and saw the girl had turned around 
—and looking at her now, seeing her 
face, how it was everything he wanted 
in a girl, oval-shaped, and white, and 
red lips full and soft, he felt ashamed 
and false deep in his heart for permit- 
ting himself to win her attention by 
bluff. He wished he could walk up to 
her and joke about his job, how it was 
the worst in the office, and then have 
her laugh because she knew he had the 


right stuff in him and wouldn’t be on 
this job all his life and would probably 
be president of the company some day. 
So Jack, holding the paper, looked at 
her, not feeling the paper in his hand, 
but a brief vague brush of beauty in his 
heart. He wanted it to stay there. He 
thought if he stood looking at her for 
a long time and got a certain bodiless 
feeling that he often had when he was 
dreaming of something vague, she 
would never go away and he would just 
stand there and always have that fond 
good feeling in his heart. Somewhere 
noon whistles were blowing, and every- 
body was hurrying to the drugstores for 
lunch. He saw them crossing his line of 
vision, obliterating the girl for a mo- 
ment; she seemed to be looking at a 
point beyond Jack’s head. 

If only he could meet her. He could 
go up to her, of course, and if he used 
the right approach, at once sincere and 
joking, introduce himself to her and 
gag about having always wanted to 
meet her, having seen her pictures in 
the papers so much, and crap like that. 
Sound feeble if it wasn’t handled right, 
but if he could only work up enough’ 
sureness, he could pull the whole deal 
off and get to know her. 

The girl continued to study the point 
beyond his head. Her eyes cool blue, 
she seemed to have a kind of detached, 
neat quality about her. She lifted one 
hand and reslanted her smart new hat 
against the slight breeze coming along 
the sidewalk. 

Away from home, she had been 
working as a file clerk in an office for 
four months. She lived at a girl’s home 
in a room with two other girls, and at 
night when she felt restless and re- 
membered how she did not know any- 
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one here, she felt alone, and a kind of 
vague fear enveloped her when she 
sensed night was coming. 

“Guess you must be waiting for 
somebody,” the voice beside her said 
pleasantly, drawling a little. She drew 
her head back, a kind of quick, startled 
gesture. 

“Uh—” she began, her eyes darting 
up, blinking. 

“T’ve been watching you. Guess he’s 
late or something, huh?” Jack said, 
smiling. 

“Who?” she heard herself say un- 
consciously. 

“The young man,” Jack’s voice came 
to her, warm, joking. “The one who 
was supposed to take you to lunch.” 

He felt himself burning up inside 
with nervousness. Without knowing 
when he’d done it, still wearing his 
pleasant smile, he looked down and 
saw he had taken her arm and crooked 
it in his, and was now moving slowly 
along the crowded pavement with her. 
A powerful awareness of feeling sure 
of himself swelled up in his heart. 
Everything was grand. 

“We could go to the Ritz. You feel 
in the mood?” 

Giving out a jerky little laugh, she 
managed, “Not today. Really, I couldn't 
today. Not two days in a row, please.” 

“Nothing. Nothing at all, dear. But 
if you insist—say the Plaza, then?” 

“Horrible! Do you like that place?” 

“But the caviar? Where else do they 
have it like the Plaza?” 

“Come on. We'll eat here,” she said, 
and they laughed together and went 
into a drugstore. 

“I usually eat here,” he said, when 
they had found stools at the counter. 

Suddenly, Jack felt tongue-tied; he 
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wanted to keep up the performance, 
and he dreaded having to say the next 
word. Maybe it wouldn’t come carefree 
and devil-may-care. At last he said, 
“The food here really isn’t bad. You’d 
be surprised, uh—I mean for what you 
pay the good things you get, I mean.” 

“Uh, huh,” the girl said awkwardly, 
wishing they could have kept right on 
walking down the street, performing 
for each other. ‘Uh, huh,” she heard 
herself repeating in a dead voice. 
“That’s true, isn’t it?” 

For an instant, seeing himself in the 
counter mirror and how well they 
looked together, Jack felt confident 
again. “It’s not good enough for you,” 
he said, grinning, clowning, feeling that 
what he had said was clowning with her 
because she realized it was all in mock 
seriousness. 

She did not move, did not speak for 
a long moment. He saw her looking at 
herself and him in the mirror, and sud- 
denly she turned her face away. Then 
she was off the stool, and he felt as if 
he were looking down at her from a 
great height. Her face looked very 
small. She was saying, “You didn’t have 
to pick me up and start something you 
know neither of us can finish. You 
didn’t have to do that.” Amazed, Jack 
thought she actually might cry. 

“I pick you up?” he said, without 
knowing what he was saying, not out of 
anger, just out of a kind of curious 
bafflement. 

“You watched me for fifteen min- 
utes, didn’t you?” 

“Hey, what is this? What're you try- 
ing to pull?” 

Her eyes looked moist, her chin trem- 
bled. “I don’t want anything. I’m sorry 
I let you pick me up. Don’t follow me 
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when I go out, please.” Her voice was 
low, hurt. 

“I won't,” Jack said, astonished, talk- 
ing back. 

He watched her go on toward the 
door, her straight pretty legs flashing as 
she crossed the room; then he turned 
and looked at himself in the mirror. 
He looked away without really seeing 
himself; he did not want to see him- 
self. ““Hex Jesus Christ,” he thought. 
“Why'd I have to start something like 
this? Now the whole day’s spoiled.” 

He did not feel like eating nor going 
back to the office. He did not want to 
do anything. He felt as if he had to get 
rid of himself, of his body, his mind, 
and everything about him. Sliding off 
the stool, he told the waitress in a weak 
voice that he’d changed his mind. He 
wasn’t going to eat. He felt cowed by 
the dirty look she gave him. There were 
a lot of people waiting for stools. The 
store was jammed, everybody hurrying, 
sweating, smelling and looking dis- 
agreeable. 

The doorway, which was empty as 
he went toward it, seemed to hold her 
presence for him, the good soft feeling 
that had been in his heart. 

It was not twelve-thirty yet, and he 
had about ten more minutes of his 
lunch hour. Slowly he walked along the 
street, kicking dumbly at scraps of pa- 
per, his hands thrust deep in his pock- 
ets; suddenly he was aware he was near 
the newsstand. 

A greasy-faced boy with full red lips 
was selling papers. Evidently the older 
man had gone to lunch. The boy rec- 
ognized Jack as the kind of guy who 
dressed to make people think he had a 
lot of money. ‘“What paper ya want?” 
he asked. 
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Jack stopped. He looked up dis- 
turbed, then remembered the boy’s ques- 
tion. He blinked his eyes, ceased dream- 
ing. 
Have you a Herald?” he said. Then, 
“No, I guess you wouldn’t carry one.” 
He heard his voice go, making excuses. 
“It’s only a small town paper. I've 
looked all over, nobody seems to carry 
it. Cedar Rapids Herald. Got it?” he 
managed to finish. 

The boy wondered if Jack was kid- 
ding him. There was an awful lot of 
wise apples asking for dumb papers 
just for a gag, trying to make you look 
foolish. The boy didn’t know what to 
do. Maybe the guy was all right. The 
boy looked at Jack a moment and ap- 
peared to be thinking. Then he bent 
down and started going through the 
rack underneath the stand. There were 
a lot of papers, and there might be the 
one this guy wanted. After a while the 
boy stopped searching. “I don’t think 
we've got one right now,” he said, still 
stooped over. He did not want to stand 
up and look at Jack and show that he 
didn’t know there was a Cedar Rapids 
Herald and that the stand didn’t carry 
it. 

“Tl tell you, mister, if you come 
ae 

“No, that’s all right. Ill look 
around.” Jack felt a new flow of con- 
fidence. As the boy stood up, Jack said 
suddenly, ‘‘Look, sonny, when one 
comes in, keep it for Jack Norton. Re- 
member that now. Jack Norton?” 

“Sure. You bet.” 

With his shoulders back, Jack walked 
back to the office. Just inside the door 
he knew he would have to face Lila, 
the information girl, and he kept hop- 
ing he could do it with his shoulders 
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set the way they were now. And he kept 
thinking and hoping the feeling of su- 
periority would not leave him until he 
was past Lila. 

Lila, blond, bright-eyed, red-lipped, 
was sitting at her table behind the rail- 
ing that separated the office from the 
waiting-room. She looked up. 

Jack walked briskly across the room, 
doffed his hat with a flourish, continued 
purposively and snappily to the rail- 
ing where he bent down and supported 
his chin in one hand, his elbow on the 
railing, and put his face close down to 
Lila. “I just met a queen,” he said, 
cockily, grinning. 

‘So what?” she asked, looking at 
him blankly, while she unconsciously 
polished her nails on her lap. 

“Oh, nothing,” he said, with a world- 
ly air, twirling his hat on the end of 
one finger. “Just thought I might give 
you a break some night and ask you 
out.” 

She looked at him with a twisted, 
wry smile. “I’m all goose pimples,” she 
said, sarcastically, then shifted her gaze 
to look down at her hand. She spread 
her fingers while she cast an appraising 
glance over her nails. 

“Well, it’s your own tough luck to 
pass up a bet like me,” Jack said with 
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a sardonic grin and stood up and went 
on to the locker room, carrying in his 
head behind his bright fresh smile the 
picture Lila must have of him. Cocky, 
devil-may-care Jack. 

Hanging up his hat, he paused with 
his hand touching the hat on the hook 
and closed his eyes and seemed to see 
the girl standing on the corner; he 
wished he could go back and start 
things off all right with her; she was 
just the kind of girl he wanted, every- 
thing about her. And standing there 
with his hand touching his hat on the 
hook, he had a picture of himself meet- 
ing her somewhere at a party and she 
recognizing him and both of them 
laughing about the time he’d almost 
taken her to lunch, and both of them 
conscious about what had happened that 
day; only that would be all right too, 
because that would be part of the good- 
ness that would grow between them. 
And dreaming there, his hand falling 
idle against his side, there came across 
his lips a faint secret smile, warm and 
satisfied; she had such lovely legs, so 
straight, and she would be his girl, 
damned good-looking and well-built, a 
girl that knew how to dress, a girl that 
would love him. 


The song of the wind 
In the yellow broom 

Is the song of a girl 
Who sweeps a room. 


Thornton Wilder and the Problem 


of Providence 


MARTIN GARDNER 


and chance, of destiny and ac- 

cident, that I have tried to de- 
scribe in my books,” remarked Thorn- 
ton Wilder in 1931, to an interviewer 
in Berlin.* 

The “magic unity of . . . destiny and 
accident’”—the statement was not care- 
lessly made. A surface examination of 
Wilder’s plays and novels reveals a 
medley of independent themes and 
meanings with no apparent connections 
between them. But on closer scrutiny 
these themes fuse and interlock, and a 
single metaphysical attitude begins to 
form. It is an attitude which comes to 
its sharpest focus when centered (as 
Wilder centered it in his Berlin inter- 
view) on the ancient problem of human 
destiny. It underlies the whole of Wil- 
der’s writings, and gives to his work a 
coherence and depth too easily over- 
looked by the more hurried critics of 
American letters. 

There are, of course, many ways in 
which philosophers may be separated 
conveniently into a dual classification. 
One of the oldest and most respectable 
of such divisions is made on the basis 
of teleology. Does the philosopher af- 
firm or does he deny the existence of a 
purpose or plan within the cosmos of 
Being which is over and above the con- 
fused, haphazard, and forever frus- 
trated history of human creatures? Or, 
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*A translation of this interview may be found in 
Living Age magazine, September, 1931. 


to put it in the terms of Wilder’s state- 
ment, is there a congruence of accident 
and destiny ? 

On the affirmative side of this ques- 
tion are the religionists, in all their 
kaleidoscopic variety. The higher plan 
is found in revelation; in a faith com- 
municated to men in various ways, but 
coming from beyond and capable of be- 
ing tested by reason and experience. In 
close kinship with them are the ration- 
alistic idealists who have abandoned 
revelation for a metaphysical system 
resting, as they suppose, upon the foun- 
dation of formal logic. A third class of 
teleologists, the mystics, base their con- 
victions neither upon revelation or pure 
reason, but upon intuition, insight, 
faith, or what William James preferred 
to call simply “over beliefs.” 

On the negative side of the teleologi- 
cal problem are thinkers with tougher 
mental synapses. Religions they find 
contradictory and absurd; the idealistic 
systems—based upon a logic distorted 
by vested emotional interests; and the 
leap of faith—a cowardly attempt to 
escape the frustrations of life and force 
the cosmos to conform to the wishes of 
the human animal. The universe is what 
it appears to be. It is one vast mean- 
ingless, though withal colorful, spec- 
tacle. It runs its course blindly, or by in- 
exorable law (there is little difference). 
In either case it exhibits utter disregard 
for the destiny of those curious forms 
of life which have evolved upon the 
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surface of the planet we call the earth. 
Stephen Crane once asked: 


If I should cast off this tattered coat, 
And go free into the mighty sky; 

If I should find nothing there 

But a vast blue, 

Echoless, ignorant— 

What then? 


The tough minded has but one an- 
swer to this question which will serve 
as a satisfactory antidote to pessimism 
and despair. It is to rest his faith upon 
tangible human values. He may live for 
himself, he may live for others, or he 
may find a method of integrating these 
ends. Through the conflicts of history 
he may discern the rise of a collective 
human will which makes for progress 
and hints at distant utopias. In this vi- 
sion he may find emotional satisfaction; 
but beyond humanism he cannot go. 

It is not within this latter category 
that Wilder is to be placed. All that is 
within his nature rebels against it. No 
doubt one might discover in Wildet’s 
early history many reasons why this 
should be so; the orthodox Protestant- 
ism of his parents, his early preoccupa- 
tion with theology, and perhaps other 
causes. These matters need not concern 
us. It is sufficient to characterize Wilder 
as a contemporary writer who has come 
to regard a belief in the existence of a 
supra-human purpose in the universe as 
of paramount importance. That Wilder 
has abandoned most, if not all, of his 
childhood orthodoxy is fairly certain; 
and there is no evidence that he con- 
siders himself affiliated with any one 
school of metaphysicians. He is to be 
classed, therefore, among those who 
make the leap of faith; solely and sim- 
ply from an internal compulsion. 
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It is in Wilder’s most popular work, 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey, (which 
won for him his first Pulitzer prize in 
1928), that the question of Providence 
is handled most explicitly. The prob- 
lem is stated clearly in the opening 
chapter. 


Some say that we shall never know and 
that to the Gods we are like the flies that 
the boys kill on a summer day, and some 
say, on the contrary, that the very sparrows 
do not lose a feather that has not been 
brushed away by the finger of God. 


The novel is concerned, as everyone 
knows, with the imaginary collapse of a 
suspension bridge in Peru in 1714. Five 
persons were killed in the fall. Brother 
Juniper, a Franciscan friar, happened to 
witness the accident. He was greatly 
impressed because for years he had been 
seeking a way of convincing unbeliev- 
ers that our lives were ordered by des- 
tiny. He had once charted the relative 
goodness and badness of fifteen people 
who died in a pestilence and fifteen 
who did not, only to discover that “the 
dead were five times more worth sav- 
ing.” Brother Juniper tore up the re- 
sults and threw them into the sea! But 
the fall of the bridge started him on 
another task of research. For six years 
he gathered facts about the lives of the 
five who perished; and with the data 
before him he wrote a voluminous 
book. The work concluded that there 
was a divine reason for every death. 
But unfortunately he permitted a note 
of scepticism to creep into the pages, 
and Brother Juniper was burned at the 
stake by the Inquisition. 

Yet Brother Juniper did not know as 
much about the lives of the five as he 
who now tells the story. “And I, who 
claim to know so much more, isn’t it 
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possible that even I have missed the 
very spring within the spring?” 

The histories of the five are recount- 
ed, and the novel concludes with the 
words of an Abbess who likens love to 
a bridge connecting the living with 
loved ones who have died. The chap- 
ter is headed ‘Perhaps an Intention” 
and the reader is left with the under- 
standing that although the lives of the 
five were complex, interwoven, and dif- 
ficult to evaluate, yet the destruction of 
one bridge restored a second, the bridge 
of love. For living individuals now 
have a love which they did not previ- 
ously realize. The fall of the bridge, 
like the fall of Adam, became an in- 
strument in the hands of God. 

In Wilder’s The Woman of Andros 
the existence of Providence is brought 
forward in a slightly different manner. 
Chrysis, the chief character, is a lonely, 
austere woman from the ancient island 
of Andros, who has come to the Isle of 
Brynos to teach philosophy to young 
men. She falls in love with a pupil, 
Pamphilos, who in turn falls in love 
with his instructor's sister. Chrysis be- 
comes ill, and during her sickness she 
is visited by her sister who confesses 
her affection for Pamphilos. Chrysis 
takes it stoically. “I hear you. You have 
won again,” she says, addressing Fate. 
But as death approaches, her mood 
changes to one of renewed faith in 
Providence; and calling Pamphilos to 
her side she reveals to him the inner 
secret of her philosophy. 

. . . I have known the worst that the 
world can do to me, and that nevertheless 
I praise the world and all living. All that is, 
is well. Remember some day, remember me 
as one who loved all things and accepted 
from the gods all things, the bright and 
the dark. And do you likewise. 


After certain obstacles are removed 
Pamphilos and the girl are married; but 
when their child is born both mother 
and offspring die. After the manner 
of Hemingway's similar conclusion of 
Farewell to Arms, Wilder introduces 
the pathetic fallacy and rain begins to 
fall over all Greece. But the youth is 
brave. He recalls the advice of Chrysis 
and in his confusion and flagging cour- 
age he is able to repeat her creed—‘I 
praise all living, the bright and the 
dark.” For, we are told earlier, Pam- 
philos had accepted Chrysis’ leap of 
faith and had perceived “how strangely 
life’s richest gift flowed from frustra- 
tion and cruelty and separation.” Un- 
like the hero of Hemingway's tale, he 
invests the entire texture of life, good 
and ill, with a high and beneficient 
purpose. 

Heaven’s My Destination, Wildet's 
last novel, reveals the handwork of God 
at one point only, and in a very un- 
usual way. 

George Brush, the central character, 
is a Baptist fundamentalist who travels 
through the southern States selling 
textbooks and solving the great prob- 
lems of his soul. He may easily be 
Wilder's outstanding character creation. 
He is logical, intelligent, efficient, and 
happy in his fanaticism. He has sincer- 
ity and a sense of basic values lacking 
in nearly all the characters with whom 
he comes in contact. “I’m not crazy. 
It’s the world that’s crazy,” he says, and 
his words are not wholly nonsense. He 
has much in common with Wilder him- 
self, in his earlier and more awkward 
years. 

Toward the close of his twenty-third 
year, Brush encounters difficulties, chief- 
ly marital. Certain people and events 
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start him thinking critically. His faith 
is shaken. He begins to indulge in such 
petty sins as smoking a pipe, attending 
the movies, traveling on Sunday, and 
skipping prayer periods. In church the 
old hymns no longer make him so “‘in- 
explicably happy.” One sad morning he 
discovers that he has lost his faith. The 
result is a frenzied dissipation which 
finally brings him to a hospital bed with 
no desire to remain alive. At this point 
Providence puts in a timely appearance. 

A package arrives at the hospital for 
Brush from his landlady in Kansas City. 
It contains a silver spoon. An accom- 
panying note explains that Father 
Paziewski, before his recent demise, had 
expressed a desire to send the spoon to 
Brush as a sort of gift. 

Father Paziewski, it must be ex- 
plained, was a Kansas City priest who 
had never actually met Brush but knew 
of him through Brush’s Catholic land- 
lady. He became very fond of Brush, 
and interested in his spiritual develop- 
ment. He had placed Brush on his Fri- 
day prayer list. 

Brush took the spoon, turned his face 
to the wall, and asked the nurse to tell 
him the day of the week. It was Friday. 
“From that day he began to get well.” 

Through this intervention of Provi- 
- dence, or what he took to be Provi- 
dence, Brush regained his faith. He re- 
sumed his work as salesman and the 
story leaves him almost as narrow in 
his beliefs as it found him, but not 
quite. “Of all the forms of genius, 
goodness has the longest awkward age,” 
Chrysis had said to a young fanatic in 
her class, and Wilder chose to quote 
this remark on the title-page of Heav- 
en’s My Destination. For the novel is a 
segment, one year in length, from 
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Brush’s awkward age. He advances 
slightly, but he does advance. For ex- 
ample, he acquired a belief in evolu- 
tion. The good life is achieved only 
through arduous experience. It is 
growth, an upward movement, however 
slow and ridiculous, into a fuller un- 
derstanding of the Will of God. 

One other novel, The Cabala, tre- 
mains to be considered. It was Wilder's 
first published work and in some ways 
his most finished piece of prose writ- 
ing. It is a strange book and not easy 
to understand. A small group of 
wealthy intellectuals live in modern 
Rome and constitute a group known as 
the “Cabala.” So far are they above 
the highest strata of society that they 
are lonely, like the forgotten gods of 
Olympus. As the story develops they 
become symbols of these ancient gods, 
struggling to adapt themselves to the 
new dispensation of Christianity. There 
is no need for our purposes to discuss 
this work in detail or to guess at the 
meaning which Wilder intended to 
convey to the discerning reader. One 
paragraph, however, dealing with the 
way in which the gods exercise control 
over the affairs of men, is relevant to 
our attention. It is an unusual defense 
of the method by which Providence 
may operate. 


Scientists will tell you that they have 
never seen the sequence of cause and effect 
interrupted at the instance of prayer or of 
divine reward or retribution. Do they think, 
the fools, that their powers of observation 
are cleverer than the devices of a God? The 
poor laws of cause and effect are so often 
set aside that they may be said to be the 
merest approximations. 


Wilder’s first published collection of 
one-act plays, The Angel that Troubled 
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the Waters, contains sixteen three-min- 
ute plays, nearly all of which are reli- 
gious in nature. Some of the plays deal 
indirectly with the question of destiny, 
but it is Wilder’s foreword to the book 
which is in many ways more remark- 
able than the actual content. In it he ex- 
presses his hope that through many mis- 
takes he may discover a spirit “that is 
not unequal to the elevation of the great 
religious themes, yet which does not fall 
into a repellent didacticism.”” As a be- 
liever, he states, he is forced to dilute 
the religious aspects of his work in or- 
der to conform to a “contemporary 
standard of good manners” in an age 
in which such themes are unwelcome 
and misunderstood. All that is “fair- 
est in the Christian tradition” he sees 
“made repugnant to the new generation 
by reason of the diction in which it is 
expressed.” The old religious terms are 
now embarrassing. ‘The revival of re- 
ligion is almost a matter of rhetoric.” 
Such a revival is very difficult, perhaps 
impossible, but we are reminded that 
“Our Lord asked us in his work to be 
not only gentle as doves, but as wise as 
serpents.” 

It is hard to say exactly what is lurk- 
ing behind these lines but one thing at 
least appears certain. Wilder is still 
clinging (or was in 1928 at the time he 
wrote this foreword)—in a way we 
know not how—to the tradition of 
Christianity. Within the church he still 
finds something of sufficient vitality to 
justify his identification with it. Since 
Wilder has not clarified his convictions 
on these matters, it would be presump- 
tuous to discuss them further. 

His second collection of one-act plays, 
The Long Christmas Dinner, is less con- 


cerned with specifically Christian 
themes, and the plays seem designed 
(as the earlier plays were not) for ac- 
tual stage presentation. One in particu- 
lar is of special interest, not only be- 
cause it foreshadows much that is con- 
tained in Wilder’s recent stage success, 
Our Town. 

The play is called Pullman Car Hia- 
watha. It is a momentary glimpse into 
the complexity and mystery surround- 
ing the characters traveling on a single 
Pullman coach named Hiawatha. 

Neither scenery nor curtain is em- 
ployed; only a few props and chairs 
arranged on a bare stage to suggest a 
Pullman car viewed from the side. A 
stage manager talks informally to the 
audience throughout the play, pushes 
props about when necessary, and occa- 
sionally assumes the roles of minor 
characters. 

The train is on its way to Chicago. 
The day is December 21, 1930. The 
berths are filled and the occupants are 
preparing for bed. The thoughts and 
plans of all the passengers are made 
vocal, but our attention finally rests 
upon a young married couple, Harriet 
and Philip. They seem to be very happy. 
Then Harriet has a sudden heart at- 
tack and dies. This terminates the se- 
quence of events as they take place in- 
side the coach. 

The play is now oriented geographi- 
cally, meteorologically, astronomically, 
and theologically. The first three orien- 
tations are accomplished by short talks 
on the geology of the region through 
which the train is passing, the weather 
conditions, astronomical data, and so 
forth. The talks are given by individ- 
uals who appear from the wings, speak 
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their piece, and then leave the stage. 
The theological orientation returns us 
to the action of the play. 

Gabriel and Michael enter the coach 
wearing blue serge suits. They pass 
down the aisle looking for Harriet. 
She weeps and is ashamed to go with 
them because her life has been so stu- 
pidly lived. They whisper to her. She 
answers that she does not want forgive- 
ness. Like the inhabitants of Dante's 
purgatory she desires to be punished 
and made new. The angels whisper 
again, but she replies that she cannot 
see how someone else could be pun- 
ished for her. Gradually she begins to 
comprehend the meaning of (appar- 
ently) the Atonement. She smiles. As 
the angels lead her away she looks back 
to tell the earth good-bye. She adds, “I 
see now, I see now. I understand every- 
thing now.” 

The train arrives at Englewood sta- 
tion, and as the passengers file out, old 
women with mops enter to scrub the 
car. 

Our Town (which last year gave 
Wilder his second Pulitzer prize) is 
essentially an elaboration of Pullman 
Car Hiawatha. The trick of discarding 
curtain and scenery is retained, as well 
as the use of the friendly stage manager 
who moves in and out of the action. 
This blending of play as reality and 
play as admittedly play, is supposed to 
have, among other things, the effect of 
merging the audience into the illusion, 
so to speak. The absence of scenery also 
permits of considerable license in shift- 
ing settings, which otherwise would 
have been impossible except in a cin- 
ema. 

“Our Town” or Grover’s Corners, 
New Hampshire, is the Pullman car on 
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a larger scale. Like the coach, it is pro- 
gressively oriented for the audience, 
until finally a view of the town is ob- 
tained from a theological summit. The 
geographical data is given by the stage 
manager, and special speakers are called 
from the wings to volunteer additional 
information. 

The concluding lines of the opening 
act summarize the orientation very com- 
pletely. A young girl is telling her 
brother about a letter a friend received 
and the amusing way in which it was 
addressed. The envelope bore the name, 
she said, followed by “Grover’s Cor- 
ners; Sutton county; New Hampshire; 
United States of America; Continent of 
North America; Western Hemisphere; 
the Earth; the Solar System; the Uni- 
verse; the Mind of God.” 

The Mind of God enters the play in 
the final act. Nine years have passed 
since George Gibbs and Emily Webb 
were married. Emily has just died giv- 
ing birth to her second child. While the 
burial takes place, the dead in the ceme- 
tery sit stiffly in chairs and converse at 
intervals about those who are still alive. 
Their thoughts are gradually being 
“weaned away” from the land of the 
living. They await the day when “the 
earth part of ‘em burns away” and “‘the 
eternal part of them” will “come out 
clear.” They will then be prepared to 
leave the purgatory in which they are 
placed and to enter into their higher 
destiny. 

Emily, dressed in white, detaches her- 
self from the burial ceremony and takes 
her place in an empty chair. Her con- 
versation with the others is handled 
with obvious care on Wilder's part to 
avoid “repellent didacticism.” All agree 
that it is the living who are really dead; 
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shut up, as it were, “in little boxes.” 
They are ignorant, self-centered, blind 
to the terrible wonder and mystery of 
existence. 

Emily suddenly becomes aware of the 
fact that she has the power to re-enter 
any portion of her life and live it once 
more. She asks the stage manager if 
she may do this and he (temporarily as- 
suming the rdle of God) nods his head. 
But there is a qualification attached to 
this privilege. She must enter her for- 
mer life as a dual personality. That is, 
she must be both herself at the age 
chosen, and herself as she is now, 
watching her former self and conscious 
at all times of what lies ahead. 

Wilder has based this dramatic and 
moving episode upon a fable which he 
had used before in The Woman of 
Andros. It concerned a Greek hero who 
after death had asked Zeus for permis- 
sion to return to life for a single day. 
The hero was permitted to choose the 
least eventful day of his life, which 
happened to be in his fifteenth year. 
But before a single hour had gone by 
the pain of seeing the world, and indi- 
viduals whom he loved, with the mind 
of one who can never return, was un- 
bearable. 

Suddenly the hero saw that the living too 
are dead and that we can only be said to be 
alive in those moments when our hearts are 


conscious of our treasure; for our hearts are 
not strong enough to love at every moment. 


Before he left the earth, he fell to 
the ground and “kissed the soil of the 
world that is too dear to be realized.” 

Emily passes through an identical ex- 
perience. She returns to the day of her 
twelfth birthday. The beauty she sees 
about her is overpowering. She cannot 
“look at things hard enough” or love 


them enough; things which before she 
had never really seen or loved. Her 
hand goes to her heart. 

“O, earth, you’re too wonderful for 
anybody to realize you.” 

And to the stage manager, ‘Do any 
human beings ever realize life while 
they live it? every, every minute?” 

“No,” he answers, “the saints and 
poets, maybe—they do some.” 

Emily returns to her chair and 
George, her husband, comes to fling 
himself over her grave. 

“They don’t understand much, do 
they?” Emily says. 

“No, dear,” is the reply, “not very 
much.” 

A clock strikes faintly in the distance 
as the stage manager draws a black 
curtain across the scene. He talks a 
while, winds his watch, and tells the 
crowd good night. 

In this closing scene Wilder has en- 
deavored to convey an attitude, charac- 
teristic perhaps of all teleologists, but 
which few have described and defended 
as vividly as the late Gilbert Chester- 
ton. It enters most of Chesterton's writ- 
ings, and in the closing pages of his 
autobiography he calls it the “chief 
idea” of his life. It consists, as Ches- 
terton once phrased it, of “taking 
things with gratitude, and not taking 
things for granted.” It is to look upon 
things, even the ordinary events of a 
village in New England, with the com- 
bined emotions of wonder, awe, and 
thankfulness. A cockney lamp-post 
painted pea-green, said Chesterton, 
would be better than no lamp-post at 
all. There is no particular reason why 
we should have been born; and the 
privilege of living, if merely to see a 
painted lamp-post would still be a 
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privilege. “The only way to enjoy a 
weed is to feel unworthy of even a 
weed.” Objects experienced with this 
Chestertonian sense of wonder take on 
a magic quality. The observer lives in 
a continual state of delight and sur- 
prise, like a small child exploring a 
garden. “He is pleased [Chesterton 
wrote in Orthodoxy} that snow is white 
on the strictly reasonable ground that 
it might have been black. Every color 
has in it the bold quality of choice. The 
red of garden roses is not only decisive 
but dramatic, like suddenly spilt blood.” 

It is a short step from an awareness 
of magic to a belief in a magician. Or, 
to change the metaphor, if the world is 
a wild and wonderful tale (as Chester- 
ton believed), there must be a story- 
teller. This dumb and inarticulate sense 
of wonder is the urge, perhaps, which 
underlies the various _ traditional 
“proofs” of God's existence. But 
whether that be true or not, at least 
it prompts the leap of faith for cer- 
tain poets and religionists, and Wilder 
is among them. 

But what, now, is to be done with 
Wilder? To what place should he be 
assigned in the literary history of the 
nation ? 

Before attempting to answer this 
question a criticism must first be made, 
though not, strictly, an aesthetic criti- 
cism. Thornton Wilder has been guilty 
of one enormous and important sin of 
omission. 

He has failed to understand the mod- 
ern world. 

Michael Gold, a Communist critic, 
was the first publicly to direct this ac- 
cusation at Wilder. He did so in a fa- 
mous philippic which appeared October 
22, 1930, in the New Republic. It was 
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typical of the violent and unrestrained 
criticism that characterized the long 
“awkward age” of the American Com- 
munist party; and the value of Gold’s 
opinion that Wilder’s works were ‘“‘silly 
and superficial’’ was fairly well negated 
by his characterization of Margaret 
Heaton Vorse’s novel, Strike, (in an 
advertisement on page 271 of the same 
issue) as a “burning and imperishable 
epic.” 

But back of Gold’s hasty article (and 
the similar opinions of many a modern 
critic) there is certainly a half-truth. 
Wilder has, in a very positive way, 
identified himself with the nation’s gen- 
teel tradition and turned his back on 
modern science and the rising social 
consciousness. For this reason his mes- 
sage has little in it that rings with the 
prophetic. It has more of the quality of 
a nervous survival from a dying past. 

One of Sandburg’s early poems deals 
in an ironic way with the problem of 
destiny. It is titled “Anna Imroth.” 


Cross the hands over the breast here—so. 

Straighten the legs a little more—so. 

And call for the wagon to come and take her 
home. 

Her mother will cry some and so will her 
sisters and brothers. 

But all of the others got down and they are 
safe and this is the only one of the fac- 
tory girls who wasn’t lucky in making 
the jump when the fire broke. 

It is the hand of God and the lack of fire 
escapes. 


It is the magic unity of destiny and 
chance, of the hand of God and the 
lack of fire escapes, which Wilder has 
attempted to describe in his novels. 
There is no need to add that it is with 
fire escapes that modernity is most con- 
cerned. Nor should it be necessary to 
state the causes which have led to this 
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emphasis or to point out the value of 
its timeliness. Men have long relied on 
the upholding power of the Everlasting 
Arms. And too long have they perished 
from a lack of fire escapes. 

From this point of view (a political 
point of view if one wishes to call it 
that), the Wilder of today is an anach- 
ronism, an echo from the past. But is 
he a mere echo? In our eagerness to 
apply a yardstick of contemporary criti- 
cal standards, it is easy to forget that 
there are values which lie, in a very 
valid sense, undisturbed by social and 
scientific transformations. No utopia or 
near utopia, let it be said emphatically, 
will banish the problem of Providence 
—the search in the heart of man for a 
meaning beyond the world which he 
sees and knows. With this search 
Wilder has chosen to concern himself, 
and with it he will probably continue 


to concern himself. He has given it a 
literary voice, handled with insight and 
understanding of human motives; and 
in a beauty of thought and diction 
scarcely equaled in the literature of the 
language. 

Prophet the Wilder of today can 
never be, for a prophet must have a 
sense of his own age before he can see 
beyond it. But Wilder is a poet, and as 
a poet he must be granted the privi- 
lege to live, if he so desire, beyond the 
perplexities of the immediate hour. 
His work, considered as art (and not 
as politics), need not thereby suffer. 

In the near future of American let- 
ters, with its increasing emphasis upon 
fiction with a social content, Wilder 
will likely be forgotten. But in the far 
future his work may also be remem- 
bered; and it will be re-evaluated in a 
better-balanced climate of opinion. 


Winter Piece 


PAUL ALEXANDER BARTLETT 


The body is a priceless thing; now watch 
it glide with Frisian grace: 

it glides an umber stream of ice whose law 
is freedom, free as space. 


With space beneath his vigored arms he skates, 
with space at heart he keels; 

and trees come shoulder near his twisting way, 
they fleck his winter heels. 


Now Disavowed 


GusTAV DAVIDSON 


Long ago 

O City 

My City 

Shulamite of the Western World 
Dream 

Orison 

City of Infinite Enchantment 


Long ago 

In enfoldment ecstatic 

I crossed at night 

Your star-battalioned bridges 
Your hallucinating streets 

The pride of your Fifth Avenue 
Myself like you 

Iron and gold 

Dim but authentic with power 
Myself like you 

Sundering doubts and darknesses 
With rivets of inner light 
Myself like you 

Dispersing shadows, dangers, drifts 
Equivocations 

With songs and certitudes . . . 


Now 

Sleek, glutted, extinguished 

And disavowed 

I sleep out my source, my strength 

In the haunts of your worldlings 
Gibbering words of pomp and circumstance 
No longer arched and prophetic 

Dead beyond resurrection. 


Love’s Greatest Reward 


CHARLES ANGOFF 


God beheld the differences be- 

tween man and the leafy crea- 
tures that grow up from the earth. Man 
was constantly at war, either with his 
fellows or with his own nature. At this 
very moment Europe was a battlefield, 
with one group of peoples seeking to 
kill another. 

God saw the plains of Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Northern France, His heart 
growing tighter with ache at the devas- 
tation and at the long columns of wan- 
dering, hungry men, women, and chil- 
dren. Tears welled up in His eyes, and 
soon His kindly hands covered His face, 
for the spectacle was too much for Him. 
Thus He remained in the depths of 
misery, but as a mother cannot bear for 
long not to look at her suffering son, 
though her whole being writhes with 
the pain born of love as she looks at 
him for the shortest moment, even so 
did God turn His eyes once more to- 
ward the world. 

And this time He also saw the trees 
and flowers and the lowly vegetables. 
Their gentle pride amidst surrounding 
gloom heartened Him, for it was such 
pride He had in mind for all when He 
made the world. The leafy creatures 
sang His praises more truly than did 
man, and though deprived of His su- 
preme blessing, they yet were more like 
unto Him. And He thought again and 
again how His hopes for man have 
come ashattering, and how the trees 
and flowers and vegetables, returning 
greater kindness than He had bestowed 
upon them, upheld His waning spirit. 


L coi be down from on high, 


Remorse and regret captured His mind, 
and thoughts too fearful to state called 
for His attention. 

For long now God had confessed to 
Himself that though He was omnipo- 
tent, He was not omniscient, for if He 
were both He could have foreseen that 
which was happening, so different from 
that which He had planned. He gave 
further thought to the nature of the 
world, the most troublesome of all the 
whirling masses of glory with which He 
had inhabited the firmament. 

He sought for the root of evil in 
man, and He considered his way of gen- 
erating his kind, for it was perhaps the 
chief difference between man and the 
leafy beings. Man reproduces by the 
union of two sexes, but the humble po- 
tato reproduces of itself, as do so many 
trees. Even the rose, monarch of flow- 
ers, apparently prefers to reproduce it- 
self from itself, and so does the pe- 
tunia, delicate as a saint, and the lily. 
And so with the strawberry and num- 
berless other leafy creatures. 

God wondered whether it would not 
be well to change man unto the rose 
and the petunia in the realm of genera- 
tion. It was a desperate thought, for He 
loved both man and woman, and yet it 
was a thought that seemed to be in the 
order of things. He could not think of 
a single creature generating of itself 
which had war in its own kind, or 
which blemished its soul with mean- 
ness. 

But which of the two present kinds, 
man and woman, should be allowed to 
remain and given the power to repro- 
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duce of itself? It was a choice for Him 
almost as tormenting as doing away 
with humanity in its entirety. The more 
God thought of this the more impossi- 
ble the choice seemed to Him. So he 
sought for advice from both man and 
woman, the better for Him to come to 
a decision. 

First He called in St. Joseph and his 
new friend of dear regard, Thomas 
Hardy, lately of England, a nation now 
at war. God told them the problem 
which was perplexing Him, and said, 
“In so far as you can give Me aid, I 
shall be grateful, and the beatified will 
praise you, as will the beings on earth, 
including the human race, which has 
for long supplicated for a time of en- 
during peace.” 

St. Joseph and Thomas Hardy thank- 
ed God for His confidence in their 
strength of mind and entreated the Al- 
mighty to overlook their failure if what 
they should say did not lighten His 
burden. 

“To One torn by such a choice as I 
have given Myself,” said God wearily, 
“all sincere counsel is of aid.” 

Thomas Hardy looked at St. Joseph, 
his eyes saying, “Speak first, good saint, 
for you are blessed as no other man on 
earth, save God’s Son, has ever been 
blessed. You held Jesus in your hands, 
fondled Him and caressed Him, and be- 
held the Holy Light of the Father spar- 
kle in His eyes.” 

St. Joseph smiled at Thomas Hardy, 
for whom he had a special feeling of 
affection, for the poet of the Wessex 
country knew the tears of women, 
which are as helpless as the tears of 
children. 

St. Joseph turned to God and said, 
“Father of all mercies, having been the 
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guardian of Jesus on earth, I am drawn 
to men, and having beheld the glori- 
ous sadness of His mother after His 
ascension to Heaven, I am filled with 
an everlasting adoration of women, so 
I cannot have a choice. With all humil- 
ity I say I suffer the torment You suffer 
in the matter of choosing which to let 
remain on earth, man or woman. For- 
give me, Lord of all consolation, for 
speaking so and for being of no aid to 
You in this Your most trying time.” 

“I do forgive you, St. Joseph,” said 
God, “I know how love can impede 
judgment.” 

He looked into space for a moment 
and turned to Thomas Hardy. He said, 
“You have peered into the hearts of 
both men and women, and have just 
come from the earth. If you can aid 
Me in my judgment, I will be thank- 
ful.” 

Thomas Hardy looked at God with 
his quiet eyes, marveling at the patience 
and kindliness of the Almighty. He ex- 
pressed his gratitude for the friendli- 
ness shown to him in Heaven since his 
arrival, and for God’s present mark of 
respect. 

Then he said, “Lord, two women 
clave to me on earth, and so for them 
I speak and for all their sisters. They 
bear a triple glory, Bountiful God. 
Women sing Your blessings on all, for 
gratitude for all kindness is woman’s 
most natural attitude. Women also sing 
praises to Heaven for being women, for 
they know a divinity that is not be- 
stowed on men. Their motherhood 
brings them nearer to You than aught 
men can do. To bear life and to bring 
it forth is to perpetuate Your splendor. 
And they sing praises to Your every 
thought and in especial to the thought 
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of having brought man among them, to 
whom they can minister in the manner 
You have wished, with an understand- 
ing that passeth all anger and a warmth 
that melts all coldness. Thus triply 
blessed, women praise You at the rise 
of the sun, at high noon, and in the 
deep, dark abysm of the night. 

“Whatever claim to attention man 
has from You is largely woman’s do- 
ing. I know, for the two women who 
loved me brought me all the merit I 
myself have to be here now, before the 
Throne of Grace. From them I learned 
to be happy in the mere thought of the 
plenitude of life You have given me. 
From them I learned the meaning of 
forgiveness, Your chiefest attribute. 
And from them I learned the certitude 
of life everlasting, for they bear the 
everlasting in them, and from them 
men learn the worth of striving for the 
attainment of knowledge of You. There 
is no man on earth for whom a woman 
has not served as the vehicle of Your 
blessed mystery. And there is no man 
on earth who could bear to live without 
a woman, or without the ever-present 
glory that is womanhood. To do away 
with woman would be to do away with 
man, for man feeds on woman’s spirit- 
ual being all his life even as he feeds 
on her before and after infancy. 

“So I beseech You, God of all com- 
passion, to spare woman, for Your sake 
and for the sake of man, the better for 
him to search for and serve You.” 

Thomas Hardy stopped and dared 
not look at God, for he had spoken 
with a boldness that he had never 
shown on earth, much less in Heaven. 

God knew the trepidation that shook 
him, and said, “You have spoken well, 
Thomas Hardy, and you bring Me a 


light and a strength, even as you 
brought a light and a strength to my 
children below. You have earned an- 
other crown of remembrance in Heaven, 
greater even than the crown of remem- 
brance you won on earth. I thank you.” 

St. Joseph and Thomas Hardy de- 
parted. 

God pondered what He had just 
heard, and a softness and ease spread 
throughout Him such as He had not 
known for many years. 

Then He called in St. Mary and her 
companion Marie Curie, who had ar- 
rived in Heaven only a while ago, and 
whom St. Mary had befriended, as she 
had been befriending every woman 
newly come. 

God told them what He had told St. 
Joseph and Thomas Hardy, and re- 
quested their counsel, too. 

St. Mary, so beloved of God, spoke 
to Him first. “Father of all and Supreme 
Benefactor of my only Son, forgive me 
if I speak briefly. Mother of One Whom 
You have blessed eternally as first 
among all men, I cannot even contem- 
plate the thought of the destruction of 
men, for such blessings as I have, have 
come only from them, from Jesus, from 
St. Joseph, and ever from You. And for 
women I cannot speak, save that I, too, 
bear their every sorrow and exult in 
their every joy. For all that is evil in 
both men and women I pray Your in- 
dulgence, and for all that is sublime I 
pray that You will allow them both 
further life.” 

God smiled at her, for He knew with 
what sincerity and joy in the human 


race she spoke, and He also knew what 


she had forsaken for His sake. He 
turned to Marie Curie and said, “Hon- 
ored woman, here as on earth, speak to 
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me fully, for My burden is heavy, and 
a woman’s sympathy is a great balm to 
Me.” 

Marie Curie spoke, after a moment 
of amazement at the gentleness and 
humbleness of the Lord. She said, ‘‘In- 
spiration of all endeavors and Giver of 
all mercies, I shall speak only with the 
force of love, which is the one apology 
for the manner of my speech.” 

“The force of love,’ said God, “‘is 
the only moving power, and is its own 
explanation. Please let Me hear your 
thoughts. Your work for the afflicted 
and in My behalf is well known here 
and held in reverence.” 

Marie Curie said, ‘‘Lord, as a woman, 
I speak for my kind, and as a wife and 
mother I speak all women’s thoughts of 
men. I worked for Your Kingdom on 
earth, revealing such knowledge of You 
as You have graced me with. I have 
borne such children as You have blessed 
me with. I have been wedded to a man 
of such nobility as You have pleased 
to allot to me. I have not worked alone. 
Your kindly eyes ever guided me. But 
without my husband—and he was as all 
men—I could not have seen Your guid- 
ing light. It was my man’s love that en- 
couraged me, that made it easy for me 
to suffer for Your sake and for my chil- 
dren’s sake. The glory of the discovery 
of new knowledge was as nothing com- 
pared with my man’s affectionate glance 
and loving embrace. He was the in- 
spirer of all my hopes and his breasz 
was the sweet haven of refuge from all 
my woes. He was the vehicle of Your 
Presence to me, as a man is the vehicle 
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of Your Presence to every woman. 
Women are frail vessels when not in 
the arms of a man, and even when tem- 
porarily separated, it is the assurance of 
a man’s love that keeps them erect and 
proud and kindly. Men can be obstinate 
and they flout eternal laws, but they 
also carry divinity and cherish it, as 
their undisguised tears of remorse and 
helplessness in the warm darkness of 
the night show, tears such as every 
woman knows and that are the sweetest 
food to her soul. 

“To do away with man would be to 
do away with woman, for woman feeds 
on his massive and tender glory all life 
long. Only in the knowledge of man 
does woman truly know You, O Gra- 
cious Lord. I beseech You to spare him, 
for Your sake and for the sake of 
woman, the better for her to sing Your 
infinite goodness.” 

She was finished and was so moved 
by her own plea that St. Mary embraced 
her for fear she might fall. The two 
women looked at God imploringly. 

Tears of joy began to roll down 
God’s cheeks. He merely said, “I thank 
you. 

They bowed to Him and walked 
away from His Presence. 

The tears on God’s face gradually 
dried. His eyes began to shine, and 
happiness was on His countenance. 

He said to Himself, ‘“They shall con- 
tinue as of old, both men and women. 
Creatures that have so great need of 
each other I will not tear asunder. Such 
love is its own sufficient reason for be- 
ing. It is My Own Image.” 
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Death Comes for Robinson Jeffers 


FREDERIC I. CARPENTER 


I 
O the mind of Western man, 
life has always seemed the 
greatest good and death the 
greatest evil. In Homeric times the 
shade of Achilles exclaimed: “Nay, 
speak not comfortably to me of death, 
oh great Odysseus. Rather would I live 
on ground as the hireling of another, 
than bear sway among all the dead that 
be departed.” And in early Christian 
times, Saint Paul could overcome the 
fear of death only by the promise of 
personal immortality: ““O death, where 
is thy sting? O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory?” Again in the Middle Ages the 
horror of “The Dance of Death” was 
pictured to persuade men to seek a “‘life 
eternal.’’ And in the Renaissance, when 
the dying Hamlet spoke of death as 
“felicity,” he was still imagining the 
joys of life after death—In the words 

of Robinson Jeffers: 


. . . A few centuries, 
Gone by, was none dared not to people 
The darkness beyond the stars with harps 
and habitations. 


Always life, here or hereafter, has 

seemed absolutely good; and death evil. 
But now (the modern poet believes) 

men’s minds may have changed: 

But now, dear is the truth. Life is grown 


sweeter and lovelier, 
And death is no evil. 


Upon this reversal of values, Robinson 
Jeffers has sought to build a new phi- 
losophy, in which life shall no longer 


1Cf. Hardin Craig, The Enchanted Glass (New York, 


1936), 197. 


be the only good, nor death the ulti- 
mate evil. Instead, many of his finest 
poems (“Ante Mortem,” “Post Mor- 
tem,” Descent to the Dead, “Night,” 
“Hooded Night,” ‘Margrave,’ and 
others) have celebrated “death” and 
“night,” and have questioned the good- 
ness of life. 

This questioning of life, and this 
celebration of death, have been impor- 
tant in causing the rejection of his poe- 
try by many readers and critics. For the 
habits of thought of three millenniums 
are not altered so easily: even if the 
minds of some men have changed, 
death still seems the ultimate evil to 
the majority. And this is natural: all 
men instinctively love life and abhor 
death. From this instinctive belief, they 
have argued that any denial of life and 
any celebration of death must be nihil- 
istic. As thinking animals they have jus- 
tified their instinct by reason. 

But now the question arises: is this 
new celebration of death merely a per- 
version of the old instinct? Or can it 
also be justified by reason? Does Jef- 
fers’ death-poetry describe the Freudian 
regression of a soul seeking blindly to 
destroy itself? Or is this modern cele- 
bration of death purposeful and posi- 
tive? 

There can be no single answer. 
Often, as in “Point Pinos and Point 
Lobos,” Jeffers’ poetry is genuinely ni- 
hilistic: ‘‘turned from creation, returned 
from the beauty of things to the beauty 
of nothing.” Frequently it is regressive: 
remembering “deep inward/The calm 
mother, the quietness of the womb and 
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the egg.’”’! Sometimes it gives expression 
to the true Freudian death-wish: in 
“Self-Criticism in February” ‘“‘the clay 
mouths go praying for destruction,” 
not only with their own voices, but also 
with their author's. Philosophically, this 
occasional nihilism results from a con- 
fusion between the ideas of a regres- 
sive primitivism and those of a cosmic 
mysticism. 

But more often, Jeffers’ celebration 
of death is purposeful and positive: 


. . . make fables again, 
Tell people not to fear death, toughen 
Their bones if possible with bitter fables 
not to fear life.? 


Usually his “denial” of life is condi- 
tional. “Life is good,” he affirms in 
“The Broken Balance’ qualifying only: 


.. . life is not always good... 

When you have ripened your berries, it is 
time to begin to perish, 

When you stand on the peak of time, it is 
time to begin to perish. 


“Age in Prospect” explains his praise of 
death as part of a positive philosophy 
of life: 


. . . A creature progressively 
Thirsty for life will be for death too. 


To him, death seems the culminating 
experience of life, rather than the de- 
nial of it. 

But this new philosophy is unfamil- 
iar. And often it becomes confused 
with the mere denial of life. Because 
of its unfamiliarity, we may explore it 
in detail. And because of its occasional 
confusion, we may compare it with or- 
thodox thought, and seek to separate 
the positive elements of modern mysti- 


1**Night.”’ 
2**Crumbs or the Loaf.’’ 
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cism in it, from the negative elements 
of regressive primitivism. 


II 

In the past religion and philosophy 
have been anthropocentric. Life has 
seemed the absolute good because men 
have imagined goodness exclusively in 
human terms. Walking the earth in the 
image of man, their God has cherished 
humanity above all things. But now sci- 
ence has taught man that the earth and 
his humanity do not stand at the centre: 


The earth was the world and man was its 
measure, but our minds have looked 

Through the little mock-dome of heaven the 
telescope-slotted observatory eyeball, 
there space and multitude came in 

And the earth is a particle of dust by a sand- 
grain sun, lost in a nameless cove on 
the shores of a continent. 


Now, therefore, man seeks to imagine 
a new God of the stellar universe. And 
because this cosmic God does not see 
creation with man’s eyes, He does not 
cherish human life as the absolute good. 
The new perspectives suggest new 
standards of goodness. 

But the cosmic remoteness and 
strangeness of this new God impel tra- 
ditional men to say that He is no God 
at all. If the earth is “lost” in His eyes, 
then humanity becomes insignificant 
and the value of life seems denied. The 
traditionalists therefore cry out against 
the prophet of this new God: 


Hater of men, annihilating with a sterile 
enormous 
Splendor our lives: where are our lives ?2 


The “cosmic chill” produces the im- 
pression of annihilation. 
But only the impression. To the de- 


1**Margrave.”’ 
2"‘Crumbs or the Loaf.’’ 
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spairing question: “Where are our 
lives?” the poet replies: “A little 
chilled perhaps, but not hurt.”” Human 
life remains real, although no longer 
of central or absolute importance. For 
every “God” has been conceived by 
man, and reflects the shapes of man’s 
imagining. If the anthropomorphic God 
reflected man in a sort of idealized self- 
portrait, the modern God still reflects 
him as a small figure in a cosmic land- 
scape. Human life may be dwarfed by 
the enormous splendors of outer space, 
but it remains real, and relatively good. 
The difference now is that human 
life no longer seems the only good. 
Although the cosmic God values man 
in his proper place, He also values birds 
and mountains and stars in their proper 
places. The new standards are not abso- 
lute. Each part is good only in relation 
to the whole, and each within its own 
limitations. For man, life is still good, 
but for mountains and stars, life is not 
a good: 
Only to be these things you are, as flowers 


for color, falcons for swiftness, 
Mountains for mass and quiet.? 


The perfection of the part can only be 
partial, “Life is good, but life is not al- 
ways good.” 

It follows that life is not good when 
it denies its own partiality. ‘““To people 
the darkness beyond the stars with 
harps and habitations” is to impose hu- 
man values upon the super-human God. 
And against this sacrilege, Jeffers has 
consciously rebelled. His “Margrave,’? 
for instance, describes eloquently the 
evils of that human egotism which seeks 


1°*Woodrow Wilson.”’ ; 
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to set itself above the laws of life. For 
the anthropocentric leads to the egocen- 
tric, until life itself seems evil: 


... You would be wise, you far stars 
To flee with the speed of light this infec- 
tion. 
For here the good sane invulnerable material 
And nature of things more and more grows 
alive and cries. 


But life is good when it recognizes 
its own limitations. And these limita- 
tions emphatically do not prevent the 
fullest realization of human potentiali- 
ties: rather the opposite. Life is best 
when it realizes itself most abundantly, 
in its relation to the “nature of things.” 
The historic fault of humanism has 
been only an overemphasis on the ex- 
clusively rational virtues of man. In 
“The Humanist’s Tragedy,” death re- 
sults from the hero’s preoccupation 
with “his dignity, as human being, a 
king, and a Greek”: when King Pen- 
theus sets himself above nature, scorn- 
ing the passionate ecstasy of the mys- 
tic, he is killed. The realization of hu- 
man potentialities requires a full ac- 
ceptance of the unself-conscious ele- 
ments of existence; and the wise man 
will welcome even those inhuman 
forces which often threaten to destroy 
him. “Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him.” 

Life is wholly good, therefore, when 
it welcomes death as the evidence of 
its own limitations. The man who is 
ready to die, is ready to live. And the 
more he lives, the better he becomes, 
once he has freed himself from the old 
fear of death. 

But even when he praises life most, 
Jeffers alters many of the orthodox val- 
ues. Other men have praised youth and 
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activity: Jeffers, in “Age in Prospect,” 
praises old age and passivity. 


Praise youth’s hot blood if you will, I think 
that happiness 

Rather consists in having lived clear through 

Youth and hot blood. 


Youth is preliminary, even though it is 
valuable and necessary. “The steep sin- 
gleness of passion’’ leads, in the natural 
course of events, to something better: 


Strength and desire possess the future, 

. . . but to die having made 
Something more equal to the centuries 
Than muscle and bone, is mostly to shed 

weakness. 


Maturity develops the power to create, 
which is more valuable than mere youth- 
ful desire. 

But a higher value than maturity is 
peace. If youth has been lived to the 
full, and if maturity has been used to 
develop creative power, old age may 
become still more beautiful and still 
more valuable: 


The heads of strong old age are beautiful 
Beyond all grace of youth. They have strange 
quiet, 
Integrity, heaJ -h, soundness, to the full 
They've dealt with life and been attempered 
by it.? 
Having lived through youth and hot 
blood and the struggles of maturity, 
the heads of old age are strong, and the 
winter of life beautiful and peaceful; 
for the human potentialities have been 
realized to the full. Life has become 
progressively better. 

And then death is best. For death is 
the ultimate experience of every living 
organism.—yYouth, maturity, old age, 
and death, and if any one of these is 
denied, the wholeness of life is also 


1**Wise Men in Their Bad Hours.’’ 
2**Promise of Peace.’’ 
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denied. The “creature progressively / 
Thirsty for life will be for death too.” 
Thus the fulfillment of life destroys 
the fear of death, and makes men wel- 
come death even while they feel most 
intensely the sweetness of life. In one 
of his finest poems, “Gale in April,” 
Jeffers affirms at once the beauty of life 


and the beauty of death: 
O torture, 
Of intense joy I have lasted out my time, I 
have thanked God and finished, 
... IL have passed 
From beauty to the other beauty, peace, the 
night splendor. 


If the traditionalists believe that this 
death-mysticism implies a denial of life, 
one may point to the suggestions of 
this same philosophy in the poetry of 
that “indiscriminate” affirmer of life, 
Walt Whitman. For Whitman's great- 
est poems were “Whispers of Heaven- 
ly Death.” In the elegy to Abraham 
Lincoln, he apostrophized death: 


Come lovely and soothing death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, 
arriving... 

Approach strong deliveress. . . 


And to Whitman also, “The Sea- 
Drift’: “Lisp’d the low and delicious 
word death.” Lacking the tragic emo- 
tion of Jeffers, Whitman's celebrations 
of death have usually been accepted as 
positive and beautiful. But Jeffers’ are 
no less positive. Their appeal, in the 
end, is to nothing negative; but to life 
and death together conceived as human 
episodes in the divine tragedy. 

But, finally, death is no more indis- 
criminately good than life. 


Death’s like a little gay child that runs 

The world around with the keys of salvation 
in his foolish fingers, lends them at ran- 
dom where they’re not wanted, 
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But often withholds them where most re- 
quired.? 


When it brings fulfillment, and peace, 
death is good. But untimely death is 
bad, and remains fearful to the man 
who has not dared live life to the full. 
Therefore suicide is evil: “Death, the 
gay child with the gypsy eyes, to avoid 
you for a time I think is virtuous, to 
fear you is insane.” 

Jeffers believes that the fear of death 
comes, actually, from the fear of life. 
Therefore, he has reversed the old doc- 
trine that life after death, in heaven or 
hell, will reward the just or the unjust; 
and substitutes a new myth: 


Happy people die whole, . . . they have had 
what they wanted, . . . the unhappy 
Linger a space, but pain is a thing that is 
glad to be forgotten; but one who has 
given 

His heart to a cause or a country, 

His ghost may spaniel it a while, disconso- 
late to watch it.? 


Contrary to the old, orthodox belief, 
he imagines life after death as a pun- 
ishment for potentialities not realized. 
Indeed, something of the old Hindu 
idea of transmigration is suggested: 
those who have not lived well must re- 
turn to fulfill their predestined meas- 
ures of life. But where Buddhism 
preached that the love of life was the 
fundamental evil, Jeffers describes it 
rather as an insufficient and exclusive 
love of life. To the love of life must 
also be added the love of death. 


Ill 
This new philosophy of death is logi- 
cal and positive. When described clear- 
ly, none but a convinced fundamentalist 


1°*Margrave.”’ 
2"*Post Mortem.’’ 


could object to it. But it is not always 
described clearly. Although death as a 
part of life is good, and is to be de- 
sired; death for its own sake is not 
good, even if it is often desired. The 
occasional logical inconsistency and 
emotional confusion of Jeffers’ poetry 
result from his praise of death for its 
own sake, and his desire for it. Because 
this ‘nihilism’ is not central, but tan- 
gential—not instinctively simple, but 
emotionally complex; it may be ana- 
lyzed the more objectively. 

In his philosophic poems (to repeat) 
Jeffers has warned specifically against 
the death-wish: 


Yet hungering long and pitiably 
That way, you shall not reach a finger 
To pluck it unripe and before dark 
Creep to cover... .} 


He knows that the blind desire for 
death, like the blind desire for life, 
springs from fear, and sets the self 
above the nature of things. Only the 
man “Who falls in love with the God 
is washed clean/ Of death desired and 
of death dreaded.’ 

But Jeffers has dramatically described 
many characters who desire death for 
its own sake. And his Helen Thursos 
and Lance Frasers have been realized 
so completely that they seem a part of 
their creator. They pray for destruction 
with his sincere sympathy. When Jef- 
fers replies to imagined criticism: 
“Alas, it is not uncommon in life’; he 
ignores this subjective sympathy. 

Even his philosophic poems which 
warn explicitly against the blind desire 
for death often unconsciously praise it 
by their choice of words. Before con- 


1**Suicide’s Stone.’’ 
2**Birth-Dues.”’ 
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demning self-destruction, ‘‘Suicide’s 
Stone” exclaims: 


Let trumpets roar when a man dies 
And rockets fly up, he has found his fortune. 


And Jeffers’ personifications of death 
repeat this praise implicitly. “Death, 
the gay child with the gypsy eyes’’ at- 
tracts the poet for her own sake. 


O Death 
Sweet and more sweet is your dancing. 
Like the swoon of fulfilment of love in some 
lonelier vale. . .2 


Clearly, the emotion is not impersonal. 

Indeed, Jeffers has praised death as 
pure negation on occasions. Meditating 
on the purpose of life, he has denied 
the Christian religion of love: 


Ah but look seaward 
For here where the land’s charm dies love’s 
chain falls loose . . . 
Sea-hawks wander the huge gray water, 
alone in a nihilist simplicity, cleaner 
than the primal . . .? 


And again he has exalted: ‘the beauty 
of nothing, a nihilist simplicity”; look- 
ing forward to the time when, “under 
that old sun’s red waning/ Nothing 
forever remembers us.” Specifically in 
his ‘‘Meditation on Saviors” he has re- 
joiced that “Light nor life sounds for- 
ever.” “Quietness” becomes better than 
activity. 

That this occasionally unqualified 
praise of death and quietness involves 
contradiction, Jeffers clearly recognizes. 
Some of his poems are cast in the form 
of interior monologues, in which his 
sensible and rational self debates with 
his nihilist self: 

“Yet I am the one made pledges 
1'*The Songs of the Dead Men to the Three Dancers,”’ 
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against the refuge contempt that easily 
locks the world out of doors.” After 
writing “Margrave,” he deprecated its 
extreme expression of anti-humanism, 
calling it ‘from that point of view just 
a poem.” Indeed, he has suggested 
that his inner contradiction may even 
be a source of poetic strength: “I feel 
no impulse to disengage my own mean- 
ing from the web of my verse, and even 
wish not to, in order to keep an inno- 
cence of mind on my own account.’”! 
But this inner contradiction disturbs and 
confuses many readers of his poetry. 
Even if Nietzsche was right that “one 
must have chaos in one to give birth 
to a dancing star,” it remains true that 
the great tragic poet must ultimately 
resolve the chaos within him. 

The extreme nihilism and blind de- 
sire for death which troubles the po- 
etry of Jeffers is not simple. From one 
point of view, it is even constructive. 
It expresses a personal, but typical re- 
action against an earlier extreme of an- 
thropomorphic humanism. Admittedly 
his “Margrave” describes this reaction; 
and “The Humanist’s Tragedy” sug- 
gests it by its title. The savage satire 
against that self-satisfaction which pa- 
rades as human “dignity” finds voice in 
the anti-humanist “God” of the poem, 
who urges men “to break prison of 
yourselves and enter the nature of 
things.” It is purposefully intended to 
counteract the historic humanism which 
has preached self-consciousness. 

But the danger is that this historical- 
ly justified anti-humanism may set it- 
self up as an absolute. The new wor- 
shiper of Nature must follow one of 
two courses: he may wholly reject hu- 
manism to worship that God of ex- 


1Letter to the writer, November, 1933. 
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ternal nature Who is hostile to man; 
or he may go beyond humanity to wor- 
ship that God of all nature Who in- 
cludes man as an integral part of the 
universe. Although both of these new 
religions go by the name of Natural- 
ism, they differ radically. The first is 
regressive and negative; the second is 
progressive and positive. 

Often Jeffers has expressed the ideas 
of a merely regressive Naturalism: 


... life. . . remembers deep inward 
The calm mother, the quietness of the womb 
and the egg, 
The primal and the latter silences: dear 
Night it is memory 
Prophesies, prophecy that remembers, the 
charm of the dark.? 


If inanimate nature is the only good, 
“the primal and the latter silences” are 
indeed equivalent. Memory and pro- 
phecy become identical, and death be- 
comes an escape from the fever of liv- 
ing, to the God-like quietness of not- 
living. But this denies the value of life 
(which Jeffers has repeatedly affirmed), 
and approximates Buddhism (which he 
has repeatedly renounced). ‘‘Life’s con- 
queror will not fear Life.” 

In praising the natural at the expense 
of the human, Jeffers has fallen into 
the confusion characteristic of many 
mystics. Seeking to advance beyond hu- 
manism, he has described the mystic 
ideal in terms of inhuman nature. But 
the post-human is different from the 
pre-human, both in time and in psy- 
chology. “The latter silence’ differs 
from “the primal”: death is not 
“mother,” but “deliveress.” Although 
the Freudian “death-wish” is regres- 


1"Night.”” 
2**Point Pinos and Point Lobos.’’ 
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sive, the mystic love of death as the ful- 
fillment of life is progressive. Super- 
human mysticism must not be confused 
with pre-human naturalism or primi- 
tivism. 


IV 

Although Jeffers has praised inhu- 
man nature, and the blind desire for 
death, he has always suggested the 
super-human ideal which transcends 
these. He has attacked Greek “human- 
ism,” but has added that humanity is 
a means toward realizing the wholeness 
of nature. In his recent poem, “Hellen- 
istics,” he has suggested the distinction: 
“Nature” is beautiful, but “the natural 
condition of man’ is not. The Greeks 
sought to humanize “natural man,” but 
in doing so they limited freedom and 
formalized nature. The modern mystic 
would go beyond formal humanism, 
teaching man not to return to his 
“natural condition,” but to imitate that 
Nature which both includes and tran- 
scends humanity. 

In “The Tower Beyond Tragedy,” 
Jeffers early suggested this super-human 
ideal of mystic naturalism. Having 
passed beyond tragedy and the human 
fear of death, man may become one 
with nature, in a manner such as no 
primitive man ever dreamed. For the 
“natural man” struggled against nature 
for life, killing the beast, and fighting 
his fellow-man. But the super-human 
mystic, like Saint Francis of Assisi or 
Henry Thoreau of Concord, finds in 
mature patience and peace. This ideal, 
Jeffers’ Orestes attempts to describe: 


I entered the life of the brown forest 
And the great life of the ancient peaks, the 
patience of stone, 
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.... and I was the stream 
Draining the mountain wood; and I the stag 
drinking, 
.... 1 was mankind also, a mov- 
ing lichen 
On the cheek of the round stone... 


Imitating the patience of stone and the 
freedom of the stag rather than the 
barbarism of “natural man,” the true 
mystic may rise to the super-human 
level of God. 

But this super-human ideal presup- 
poses two things. The hero must have 
lived clear through the experiences of 
life in order to climb this “tower be- 
yond tragedy.” And he must have over- 
come the fear of death: 


Orestes walked in the clear dawn; 

men say that a serpent 

Killed him in high Arcadia. But young or 
old, few years or many, signified less 
than nothing 

To him who had climbed the tower beyond 
time, consciously, and cast humanity, 
entered the earlier fountain. 
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Under the same conditions, Jeffers 
imagines the approach of death for 
himself: 

I chose the bed downstairs by the sea-win- 
dow for a good death bed. 

... L often regard it 

With neither dislike nor desire; rather with 
both, so equalled 

That they kill each other and a crystalline 
interest 

Remains alone. We are safe to finish what 
we have to finish; 

And then it will sound rather like music 

When the patient daemon behind the screen 
of sea-rock and sky 

Thumps with his staff, and calls thrice: 
“Come, Jeffers.’ 


—When we have finished the work 
that we have to finish, we need not fear 
death. Only those haunted by a sense 
of experience denied will still desire 
it, or dread it—These things remain 
true. But any man—even a great poet 
—may sometimes imagine the music of 
death more sweet than reality, and 
praise it beyond proportion. 
‘The Bed by the Windov..”” 
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A Defense 


of Mexico 


FEDERICO BACH 


T HE New York Journal of Com- 


merce on August 27, 1940, pub- 

lished a special number on Mex- 
ico and its relation to American de- 
fense. Apparently well documented, it 
analyzed the present economic situation 
in Mexico and was based on the idea 
that it was necessary to synchronize the 
economy of Mexico with that of the 
United States in order to avoid possible 
economic or political penetration by 
European or Asiatic powers. Typical of 
many other articles appearing in busi- 
ness and general magazines, it deserves 
a thoughtful answer. 

The article takes it for granted that 
Mexico needs foreign capital for future 
progress in order to increase production 
and raise the standard of living. ‘“Mex- 
ico,” it says, “today produces only 
enough to provide the barest necessi- 
ties of life for the bulk of her popula- 
tion.” The author assumes that foreign 
capital must be exclusively American in 
order to avoid imperialist penetration 
other than that of the United States. 

We may agree in general with the 
part of the Journal of Commerce argu- 
ment which refers to the need for a 
closer collaboration between North 
American capital and the national econ- 
omy of Mexico for the good, not only 
of Mexico but also of the United States 
and Pan-American economy as a whole. 
We believe that a closer collaboration 
between the advanced North American 
economy and the backward Latin Amer- 
ican economies will prove indispensable 
if we wish to avoid a conquest of the 
countries south of the Rio Grande by 


European or Asiatic powers. We know 
that such conquest would be quite as 
ominous for us as for the United States. 

Nevertheless, it appears to us that the 
Journal of Commerce argument is uni- 
lateral. It favors only the interests of 
certain groups of capitalists in the 
United States and neither the legitimate 
interests of Mexico nor the interests of 
the people of the United States. The 
argument is imperialistic and seeks the 
outside control of weak economies 
which, for a variety of reasons, have 
not yet found it possible to convert 
themselves into prosperous national 
economies sufficiently powerful to op- 
pose anything sought by foreign inter- 
ests. The Journal of Commerce writer 
does not wish to see these national 
economies developed. He wants to see 
the colonial and semi-colonial status of 
Latin-American countries continue as 
the basis for profit exclusively to North 
America. But Mexico, as well as other 
Latin American countries, must resist 
any imperialistic penetration, since such 
penetration holds back the normal and 
logical transformation of colonial econ- 
omies into independent national econo- 
mies. Nominal political independence is 
worth little if it is not accompanied by 
economic independence. 

From our standpoint it is not so im- 
portant whether imperialism is North 
American or European. What is impor- 
tant to us is that there should be no im- 
perialism. I do not wish to say that 
Mexico will oppose the investment of 
foreign capital, if such investment is 
made under conditions which guarantee 
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the participation in the benefits by our 
citizens along with profits to the inves- 
tor. Our experience with capitalist pene- 
tration in the past, however, has been 
too disappointing for us to accept in- 
vestment without assurance that there 
has been a fundamental change in the 
investment technique. If there is to be 
a return to the type of investment char- 
acteristic of the “good old days,” there 
can be no escaping the situations which 
produced present conflicts and which 
have many times strained relations be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. 
We refer especially to the oil case, since 
the oil interests not only have inter- 
fered with good political relations be- 
tween our two countries but also have 
made impossible close and beneficial 
economic collaboration. 

The Journal of Commerce analyzes 
the economic results of the administra- 
tion of President Lazaro Cardenas, 
reaching the conclusion that the admin- 
istration has been a complete failure 
economically. It is apparent that the 
procedure followed by the Journal is 
inadequate. It analyzes only the events 
of the past few years without including 
their antecedents. It is imperative to 
include the origins of the present eco- 
nomic situation in Mexico, since the 
roots of the difficulties go back much 
further than the six years of the govern- 
ment of General Cardenas. The poli- 
cies of the past six years are the con- 
sequence of the policies of the more 
distant past. They have had for their 
object the correction of evils inherited 
from the past and the collective better- 
ment of the Mexican people who live, 
according to the Journal of Commerce, 
in the most terrible misery. In order to 
lay the basis for an understanding of 
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Mexican economic policies we propose 
to make the analysis which the Journal 
of Commerce author forgot to make in 
his study. 

The economic policies of Spain in 
regard to its New World colonies were 
quite different from those of England 
in relation to her American colonies. In 
the case of the English colonies a pro- 
gressive economic liberation from the 
home country was possible. When the 
colonies fought their War of Independ- 
ence they were already economically 
mature enough to substitute a national 
for a colonial economy. The evolution 
of the national economies of Spanish 
America followed different lines, since 
Spain would neither develop national 
economies capable of living by and for 
themselves, nor permit them to develop. 

For political reasons, not necessarily 
revolutionary or nationalistic, Mexico 
obtained her independence without be- 
ing able to buttress it with an adequate 
organization of an independent na- 
tional economy. It was not until after 
the American Civil War that the Lib- 
eral Party gained power, and, through 
the Constitution of 1857 and the so- 
called Reform Laws, laid the basis for 
a nationalistic economic policy. De- 
struction of the feudal heritage of the 
colonial epoch was indispensable. That 
is the meaning of the Wars of Reform 
and the conflict between State and 
Church which has existed from that 
time to this. The Church was the most 
important feudal power in the country, 
since it controlled the greatest extension 
of agricultural land. The liberals, de- 
sirous of introducing a capitalist form 
of economy, had to destroy this feudal 
power. This is the reason for the law 
of 1867 against entail. It tried to lay 
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the foundation of future capitalist de- 
velopment in Mexico through the ex- 
propriation of ecclesiastical lands and 
their transformation into individual 
property. Capitalism is impossible with- 
out private property in land, as the ex- 
perience of every country in the world 
has shown. 

Unfortunately, liberal Mexico did 
not accomplish the destruction of feu- 
dalism as such. It succeeded only in tak- 
ing the lands out of the hands of the 
church and putting them into the hands 
of a few powerful individuals. The new 
form of private property proved to be 
just as feudal as the old. In addition, 
the Reform Laws destroyed most of the 
communal ownership of lands by the 
Indians, who promptly lost the limited 
economic freedom which some of them 
had been able to conserve even under 
Spanish domination. At the end of the 
past century the number of peasants 
without land was greater than at the 
beginning of Mexico’s life as an inde- 
pendent nation. 

General Porfirio Diaz accomplished 
the pacification of Mexico, but he did 
not see the necessity for an agrarian re- 
form to convert the old /atifundia into 
small and medium sized properties. He 
was successful in attracting foreign 
capital but failed completely in the cre- 
ation of an independent national econ- 
omy. On the contrary, the penetration 
of foreign capital created new conflicts 
and problems which finally led to the 
Revolution of 1910 and the Constitu- 
tion of 1917. This constitution marks 
the beginning of a new set of economic 
policies whose object is the construction 
of a national economic system which 
will work for the welfare of the people 
as a whole and not solely for a few. 
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The constitution was drawn against the 
background of the complete failure of 
Dictator Diaz to raise the low standard 
of life of the Mexican people. 

Before going further, it is necessary 
to make a distinction between kinds of 
investments made by foreign capital in 
colonial countries. As we see it, there 
are negative and positive types of in- 
vestment. The first is that which carries 
out the exploitation of raw materials 
not for internal consumption but exclu- 
sively for exportation. The second, capi- 
tal for the production of goods for do- 
mestic consumption and not for export. 

A domestic capitalism cannot get its 
start on the basis of exportation; it must 
work exclusively through an intensifica- 
tion of internal consumption. Most of 
the foreign capital which came to Mex- 
ico at the call of General Diaz was in- 
vested in mining and in oil. The prod- 
ucts were for export and even at the 
present time, in regard to mining at 
least, production is carried on exclu- 
sively for export. The situation has 
changed with regard to oil, since today 
the greatest percentage of national pro- 
duction is for internal consumption. 
Even though foreign capital increased 
its Mexican investments, the invest- 
ments did not become assimilated by 
the country because they were linked to 
foreign markets. 

If investment is not linked with in- 
ternal consumption it does not raise the 
standard of living but tends, on the 
contrary, to continue a low wage level. 
Foreign capital of this class does not 
increase internal wealth and does not 
aid in the creation of national capital, 
since all the profits produced are ex- 
ported. Obviously such capital is a neg- 
ative factor in the development of a 
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country’s economy. On the other hand, 
when capital is invested in industries 
producing for the internal market, it is 
gradually assimilated. It is important to 
stress the fact that this class of capital 
has had very little trouble as compared 
with the first class since the beginning 
of the new economic policies. 

At the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, in the years before the Revolution 
of 1910, the following economic re- 
gimes could be found within Mexico: 
(1) The primitive economy of the In- 
dians, (2) The feudal economy of the 
haciendas, (3) The economy of the 
handicraftsman and the small native 
capitalist, (4) An advanced capitalist 
economy controlled from foreign coun- 
tries. 

The co-existence of such diverse eco- 
nomic systems not only was bound to 
produce conflicts but made impossible 
the economic unity so indispensable for 
the construction of a robust national 
economy. The fact that a large percent- 
age of the population of the country 
lives and works within non-monetary 
economies (the primitive and the feu- 
dal) makes the development of capi- 
talism extremely difficult. This difficulty 
is increased by the fact that the workers 
in the country as well as in the city 
have salaries so low as virtually to elim- 
inate them from consideration as con- 
sumers of industrial articles. 

Mexico had to put an end to this 
state of affairs; had to harmonize the 
different economies between themselves. 
In other countries, the bourgeoisie, arti- 
san and small native capitalist group, 
has taken the directing role in this proc- 
ess. But the struggle of the Mexican 
bourgeoisie was hampered by the pres- 
ence of foreign capitalism which con- 
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trolled almost all economic activities ca- 
pable of producing capital. Mexican 
capitalism, weak in capital and poor in 
experience thus found itself confronted 
by a powerful competitor which grad- 
ually monopolized all productive activi- 
ties. This conflict of economic systems 
left the population of Mexico in a sorry 
state. With the exception of a small 
group which formed the aristocracy, the 
population could be classified into three 
groups: (1) Landworkers without land, 
(2) Wageworkers without wages, (3) 
Capitalists without capital. 

The characteristic of the Mexican 
people was the “without.”” The equality 
of their misery and the common lack of 
all hope for a better future unified the 
majority of the Mexican people. The 
Revolution of 1910 was the result. The 
Constitution of 1917 expresses the 
hopes and needs of all three sectors of 
the Mexican population. Article 27 
promised land to the landless and re- 
duced the influence of foreign capital. 
This gave national capital hope and op- 
portunity for future development. Arti- 
cle 123 tried to satisfy the demands of 
the industrial workers, giving them not 
only a minimum wage adequate to their 
necessities but opening new horizons to 
them. The “have-nots,” who in the past 
had had few prospects, were given the 
hope of future welfare. 

But if common misery unified the 
people and made it possible for them to 
struggle against feudalism and foreign 
imperialism, things changed quickly as 
the common enemies were weakened or 
disappeared. Internal unity was lost and 


1Article 27 dealt with the rights and limitations of 
property and set forth the principles upon which the 
agrarian reform was to be based. Article 123 laid the 
basis for Mexico’s comprehensive labor legislation.— 
Translator’s note. 
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struggles arose between the various 
groups, especially between the bour- 
geoisie and the industrial proletariat. 
Article 27 satisfied both the interests of 
the peasant and the “capitalist without 
capital.” But the situation changed as 
feudalism declined. The national bour- 
geoisie was content with Article 123 
while its enforcement was directed en- 
tirely against foreign owned business, 
but the attitude changed the moment 
their businesses were obliged to con- 
form to its requirements. When com- 
pared with the labor laws of industrial- 
ized countries, Article 123 is not as rev- 
olutionary as is generally believed. 
However, compliance with the article is 
difficult for recently organized indus- 
tries still weak in capital. We should 
not forget that the formation of capital 
takes place, at least in the early stages, 
through the unlimited exploitation of 
labor. It is only after the introduction 
of modern technologically advanced 
machinery that capitalism can pay rela- 
tively high wages. 

The differences between the previ- 
ously united “have-nots” gave rise to 
the bloody civil strife from which Mex- 
ico suffered from 1910 to 1929 and to 
the opposition to the revolutionary gov- 
ernments since the military and politi- 
cal triumph of the revolution in the 
early ’20s. The economic policies of the 
Cardenas administration are no more 
than a continuation of these struggles. 
However, this government has openly 
favored the “landworkers without 
land” and the “wageworkers without 
wages,” without necessarily being op- 
posed to the interests of the native capi- 
talist class. The world crisis, the unset- 
tled conditions in all countries, and the 
social and economic adjustments which 
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have taken place everywhere naturally 
influenced the Mexican government. 

The chief problem which presented 
itself to Mexico and to the Cardenas 
administration was crystal clear: after 
twenty years of the Revolution, large- 
scale private property in land had 
scarcely been modified. The census of 
1930 showed that even at that late date 
83.5 per cent of all rural property was 
in the hands of large holders. The num- 
ber of those without land had scarcely 
been reduced and the amount of land 
which had been distributed to the peas- 
ants was insignificant. The industrial 
workers had gained rights on paper, 
but in a large number of industries the 
labor law was not in force and real 
salaries were as low twenty years after 
the revolution as they had been before. 
The only ones who had benefited from 
the revolution were the bourgeoisie, 
and their benefits were so insignificant 
that it is scarcely worth taking them 
into consideration. 

The industrial censuses of 1930 and 
1935 completely demonstrate these 
statements. They prove the dominance 
of foreign capital not only in mining 
and oil but also in general industry. 
Many times what took place was only 
a shift of property from the hands of 
one group to the hands of another; that 
is, the properties held by the old feudal 
class were converted into properties of 
a new powerful and influential group. 
The main problem of Mexico, how- 
ever, was not a problem of persons but 
a problem of systems. The world crisis 
which was felt especially in dwindling 
exports finally made necessary a change 
in systems: in other words, enforce- 
ment of the laws of 1917. This tend- 
ency could be noted in Mexico even 
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before President Cardenas took office. 
It is interesting to note that the First 
Six-Year Plan was not dictated by Gen- 
eral Cardenas nor by those who are 
called Cardenistas but by a group which 
surrounded ex-President Calles. 

The meaning of the First Six-Year 
Plan and the economic policies of Presi- 
dent Cardenas cannot be found in any 
of the doctrinaire paragraphs in the 
Journal of Commerce article. It can be 
found only in the fact that the Revolu- 
tion which had triumphed in the mili- 
tary and political fields began to work 
on the necessary economic transforma- 
tion of the country. It is not possible to 
compare the policies of Cardenas with 
those of England or the United States, 
both highly industrialized countries, al- 
though the Journal of Commerce at- 
tempts to do so. Even less is it possible 
to compare the Mexican experiment 
with that of the Soviet Union. The only 
legitimate comparison of what is hap- 
pening in Mexico is to compare factors 
in the present situation with those of 
the past. That is to say, one must com- 
pare Mexico with Mexico. 

Apparently the Cardenas administra- 
tion has favored only two sectors of the 
Mexican population: the peasants and 
the wage workers. We say apparently 
because the fact is that the solutions of 
the problems of these two sectors will 
also solve many of the problems of the 
capitalists. Better workers and peasants 
will be able to build up a domestic mar- 
ket for national industry. If Mexico is 
able to raise the standard of living of 
the mass of her people, the industrial- 
ization of Mexico will be relatively easy 
even without foreign capital. In any 
case, the positive aid which foreign 
capital could render can come only after 
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the obstacles which now impede the 
evolution of the Mexican producer into 
a consumer have been removed. 

The intense struggle which the Car- 
denas government was obliged to carry 
on against foreign interests of the old 
type favored the Mexican capitalist as 
well as the wage worker, since it gave 
him increased possibilities and opportu- 
nities to play an active 1ole in produc- 
tion and to create vitally necessary na- 
tional capital. If we look at the Mexi- 
can panorama from this point of view, 
the so-called failures pointed out by the 
Journal of Commerce are not so impor- 
tant. In any case, they were not as tragic 
as the author tries to paint them. The 
basic fact is that Mexico, having de- 
stroyed the obstacles from her past now 
has the possibility of building the eco- 
nomic unity so indispensable to a better 
future. 

It would be easy, however, to paint a 
picture of Mexican economic life as op- 
timistic and as shining as the picture 
painted by the Journal of Commerce is 
black. The question is simply one of 
handling statistics. We have available 
many more statistics than the Journal 
of Commerce has, which would permit 
us to show success in most of the eco- 
nomic activities of the country. Even 
the data used by the Journal of Com- 
merce to demonstrate failures could be 
used to demonstrate successes. We could 
give index numbers on the great growth 
of industrial production in the shoe in- 
dustry, in the textile industry, in chemi- 
cals, in breweries and in certain com- 
mercial ctops such as rice and sugar. 
We could give figures on our imports 
and point out the significance of the 
tremendous increase in our importation 
of automobiles, radios and many other 
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articles to prove that the standard of 
living of the Mexican people has made 
quite positive advances in spite of fail- 
ures and isolated difficulties. We could 
make a comparison between the distri- 
bution of national wealth today and in 
the past, and prove that Mexico today 
has a middle class which has gained a 
fair degree of well-being. This was not 
possible before the Revolution of 1910 
when 2 per cent of the population held 
90 per cent of the farming land and 90 
per cent of the peasants were without 
lands, without homes, and without 
hopes. 

We could also analyze the income of 
the federal government to show that 
the treasury no longer depends on ex- 
portation and importation, but increas- 
ingly on our own economic activities. 
We could give a table showing the in- 
crease in income from industrial taxes, 
taxes on domestic commerce and above 
all, from income taxes during recent 
years in order to contradict the state- 
ments of the Journal of Commerce. We 
might also include the figures from the 
Federal budget which would demon- 
strate that year after year there have 
been increased expenditures for more 
and better education, as well as invest- 
ments in roads, sanitary and hospital fa- 
cilities, markets, etc., etc., which guar- 
antee immediate economic improve- 
ment. 

Finally, we could prove from the 
Journal of Commerce figures them- 
selves that Mexico has been a capital- 
exporting country! Our present policies 
include an attempt to utilize our re- 
sources to create an increasing share of 
what we need. The attempt has been in- 
creasingly successful. 

If we do not do so it is for the simple 
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reason that the object of the Journal of 
Commerce is not to aid or counsel Mex- 
ico toward a more adequate economic 
policy. The author of the article we are 
discussing seeks a re-introduction of the 
old-style imperialism which saw in 
Mexico only possible profit for capital 
and neither saw nor cared about the 
needs of the Mexican people them- 
selves. For him the most important 
thing is the return of the oil proper- 
ties, the return of the lands expropri- 
ated from American citizens and given 
to the peasants, and the return of the 
regime of foreigners’ privileges charac- 
teristic of the dictatorship of Porfirio 
Diaz. 

For this reason it is useless to discuss 
the article point by point. All data are 
there solely to support a thesis—the in- 
tensification of United States imperial- 
ism vs. Mexico and all of Latin Amer- 
ica. It is clear that Mexico cannot ac- 
cept this thesis since their interests are 
quite different from those which are set 
forth in the Journal. Instead of a re- 
turn to Dollar Diplomacy which the 
Journal of Commerce proposes, we be- 
lieve much more in the policy of the 
Good Neighbor. In the long run it will 
assure a much closer and more stable 
collaboration between the countries of 
the western hemisphere. White House 
policies in the past eight years have 
brought the American countries much 
closer together than ever before. The 
Good Neighbor policy, however, must 
pass from its strictly diplomatic phase 
into an openly economic policy, since, 
in the last analysis, economic relations 
determine political relations. 

Latin American countries today have 
economies complementary to Europe. A 
fundamental transformation is indis- 
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pensable if we wish to build Pan-Ameri- 
can economic unity. This transforma- 
tion will be possible if we can count on 
codperation on the part of both the 
over-industrialized United States and 
the countries south of the Rio Grande. 
When this transformation is achieved 
Latin America will not only be impor- 
tant as a raw material producer but 
also as a market for North American 
surplus production and for the surplus 
of each country. In order to provide 
these markets each southern country 
will have to adjust itself to the new 
situation. 

For Mexico the best adjustment pos- 
sible is the complete liquidation of the 
remnants of our economic past and the 
successful termination of the transfor- 
mation of the country outlined in the 
1917 Constitution. Since private initia- 
tive is either non-existent or still too 
weak to function satisfactorily, it can 
logically be seen that the economic 
functions of the state are of tremendous 
importance. We are certain, neverthe- 
less, that the constructive measures 
which can be taken by private enter- 
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prise, both foreign and domestic, will 
play an increasingly important role as 
we approach the completion of our 
labors. 

The declarations of the new presi- 
dent-elect of Mexico, General Manuel 
Avila Camacho, demonstrate that the 
government now considers the time ripe 
for private capital to play a greater réle 
in the Mexican economy. Security is 
now being assured both domestic and 
foreign capital. The outstanding char- 
acteristic of the Americas today is the 
presence of millions of “idle hands, idle 
machines and idle capital” in the United 
States and of millions of ‘idle mouths” 
in the countries south of the Rio 
Grande. Converting the “idle mouths” 
into consumers by building a more ade- 
quate national economic organization 
will also put to work the idle hands, 
machines and capital in the United 
States. Here we face the great task of 
the immediate future. We will find the 
solution solely through economic poli- 
cies befitting a “Good Neighbor’ and 
never through the re-introduction of the 
“Big Stick” and Dollar Diplomacy. 


Propaganda Against Mexico 


CLARENCE SENIOR 


EW countries could be more entic- 

ing to a student of propaganda 

than Mexico. She has been the 
butt of amateur and professional ef- 
forts since long before World War I, 
when the term propaganda first came 
into widespread disrepute. The cliches 
may change with shifts in what the gen- 
eral public fears at any particular time, 
but there have been busy offices grind- 
ing out “canned” newspaper and maga- 
zine material for years. When “I.W. 
W.” was used to frighten naughty chil- 
dren, Mexico was depicted as a strong- 
hold of that horrendous movement. 
When anyone with whom you did not 
agree was “pro-German,” that’s what 
Mexico was. When the Communist 
bugaboo became the most popular de- 
vice to take care of difficult arguments, 
Mexico was “‘red.’’ Now, Mexico is tak- 
ing a beating with the Fifth Column 
stick. 

If truth is the first casualty of war, 
the private war which has been carried 
on against Mexico in the general press 
by special feature writers and subsi- 
dized lecturers has proved no exception. 
Reputable magazines have accepted sub- 
Sidies to distribute material giving a 
completely biased arrangement of false- 
hoods and _ half-truths, photographs 
have been published with untrue cap- 
tions, forged documents have been pur- 
chased at high prices and spread across 
the front pages of a powerful chain of 
newspapers. A book with the lurid title 
Red Mexico carried the following un- 
der a photograph of a corpse propped 
up against a tree: 


Though a former provisional president of 
Mexico, General Adolfo de la Huerta was 
partially wrapped in sacking and exposed in 
the Plaza at Nogales in Sonora after his 
killing by Federal troops. 


The chief fault with the story is that 
General de la Huerta is still alive, in 
fact is holding a Federal job! 

While living in Mexico two years 
ago, the writer received several letters 
asking about a plague of rats which, 
according to a newspaper story, was 
sweeping Mexico. The story told of 
hotel keepers who were buying boa con- 
strictors to eat the rats! The effect on 
the timorous prospective tourist can eas- 
ily be imagined. The story had grown 
out of a “human interest” yarn that had 
been sent to some papers about a do- 
mesticated boa constrictor which for 
years had served as the mouser for a 
hotel in an out of the way seaport on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Deliberate distortion is generally car- 
tied on by special writers, men who 
spend a few days in the country, inter- 
view a few people, see enough to con- 
firm their special theories or to carry 
out their assignment, and write their 
stories. Today, the correspondent sta- 
tioned in Mexico does not sell out, al- 
though the situation has not always 
been such. One writer formerly sta- 
tioned in Mexico City reports that in 
his day “several of the large New York 
dailies were represented by men who 
took money from anybody to color the 
news.” At the best, ‘‘only the blood- 
thirsty and ridiculous were emphasized ; 
serious political or social news was ta- 


boo.’ 
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To a large extent, the latter is still 
true of most of the newspapers and 
magazines from which the “average 
American” gets his information about 
Mexico. The influential papers which 
carry a modicum of material on what 
Mexico is trying to do, the problems she 
is trying to solve, and the handicaps 
that have to be met, are few and far 
between. The reasons for this are not 
simple. 

One item which needs consideration 
is the feeling of many editors that their 
readers do not want such information. 
By and large it has been a correct feel- 
ing; our eyes have been turned to Eu- 
ropean affairs and consideration of the 
lives and troubles of the millions below 
the Rio Grande has been left to those 
who have an economic interest in build- 
ing certain attitudes in our minds. The 
lack of training of most foreign cor- 
respondents in any understanding of 
the history and culture of the country 
in which they are stationed, and in 
many cases their inability to speak the 
language, are additional handicaps. The 
pressure under which they live is also 
important. Any colony of foreigners de- 
velops its own mores, its own attitudes 
toward the natives. The newspaper man 
from North of the Rio Grande soon 
learns that he is not welcome at the 
proper clubs, tea and bridge parties and 
dances if he does not accept the “Nor- 
dic myth” as the proper basis for deal- 
ing with the Mexicans. A few men of 
strong character can resist this pull and 
rise above it. 

This writer has no intention of at- 
tempting to condone and defend every- 
thing which has happened in Mexico 
since 1910 when pent-up social forces 
exploded after the forty-year dictator- 
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ship of Porfirio Diaz and The Revolu- 
tion began. The attempt would be both 
impossible and unprofitable. What 
makes understanding Mexico so difh- 
cult is the range and scope of social 
change which is taking place. Dr. 
Bach’s article in this issue of the Uni- 
versity Review on the economic situa- 
tion will give one an inkling of other 
discrepancies which The Revolution has 
been trying to harmonize and build into 
a functioning whole. Social movements 
which have taken place over three or 
four hundred years in Western Europe 
and the United States have been tele- 
scoped into one mass of often-conflict- 
ing movements in Mexico. Only recent- 
ly, has The Revolution become a little 
more conscious and deliberate about 
ideology and program. 

Naturally, a good many toes have 
been stepped on in this sweep of events. 
Out of this milieu have come both the 
possibilities for misunderstanding and 
organized groups deliberately building 
on that fact. 

In addition to plain and fancy falsi- 
fying, the propaganda devices which 
have been isolated and studied by the 
rising school of students of public opin- 
ion and its manipulation have all been 
used. A few examples may help to in- 
oculate against the hysteria which, on 
occasion, has been worked up against 
our Southern neighbor. 

The name-calling device has been 
overworked in connection with Mexi- 
co’s revolution. Even a recent textbook 
author has repeated the old canard that 
President Carranza was “pro-German’”’ 
during World War I, although a House 
Committee in 1919 reported that there 
was not a particle of serious evidence 
of the truth of that charge. More re- 
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cently, Bolshevism has been “harbored” 
south of the border. The fact that Mex- 
ico expelled the Soviet Ambassador in 
1929 for interference in her internal af- 
fairs is seldom recalled. That Mexico 
has no diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union is not known to many who 
repeat the charge. Nazism has been the 
most recent ‘danger.’ German, Italian, 
Spanish or Japanese totalitarianism is 
supposed to be in the saddle, in spite of 
the fact that agents of the three Fascist 
countries have been expelled for their 
activities, and President Cardenas has 
shown by both words and deeds that he 
and his country are to be counted on 
the side of the democracies. Mexico re- 
cently has also expelled two United 
States citizens—for interfering in her 
national affairs. The truth is that she 
wants no interference from abroad, no 
matter what the political complexion of 
the foreign power may be. 

Glittering generalities, statements so 
broad that they are incapable of analy- 
sis, are also well known to students of 
propaganda. One of the weeklies with 
the greatest national circulation has 
supplied part of the-barrage of anti- 
Mexican articles. One such article had 
the following first paragraph: 


Not long ago, as I was passing through 
one of the ornate state capitol buildings in 
Mexico, I noticed a gilt chair whose uphol- 
stery was ominously stained and through 
whose back there were a couple of ominous- 
looking holes. I naturally asked what had 
happened. The Mexican gentleman with me 
replied, ‘Nothing. Nothing, that is, except 
that expediency having rendered the removal 
of Sefior So-and-so a political necessity he 
has been removed.’ 


How many readers would stop to ask 
the questions that at once pop into the 
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mind of a trained observer: What state 
capitol was it? What was the name of 
the man killed? On what date and un- 
der what circumstances was he killed? 
Any reporter who actually knew those 
facts and did not tell them in a story 
would be open to the suspicion that he 
was spinning a tall yarn. 

A plea was sent out in 1926 for 
“$1,000,000 for Civilization.” The or- 
ganization published hundreds of thou- 
sands of pamphlets attacking Mexico, 
ping, “Ine .............. is raising one mil- 
lion dollars to combat Bolshevism. The 
opposing forces of barbarism and civ- 
ilization, of communism and individual 
liberty, of materialism and religion are 
coming to grips.’ The writers came 
close to achieving the ideal of the 
propagandist, making an appeal to all 
human emotions and fears and all 
classes of people at one fell swoop. 

Other devices known to the propa- 
ganda analyst are all used: the transfer 
device, the testimonial, the plain-folks 
appeal, card-stacking and the band- 
wagon appeal. Government officials 
and outstanding publicists have allowed 
themselves to be used in the attempt to 
“smear Mexico.” 

One company alone publishes and 
distributes free to all the newspapers 
in the country a bi-weekly sheet con- 
taining anti-Mexican ‘‘information.” 
The compiler of a recent book tells in 
the preface of having gone to this com- 
pany and asked for money with which 
to publish the work. Carefully worked 
out whispering campaigns about the 
quality of Mexican gasoline and oil, 
and the dangers of going to Mexico for 
a vacation have been utilized. 

The writer has been gathering exam- 
ples of anti-Mexican propaganda since 
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1926. The bulk of even the personal 
sampling that he has been able to do is 
impressive. Why does not this propa- 
ganda have a greater effect in disturb- 
ing peaceful relations between the two 
countries? Has Mexico been more 
clever than its enemies? 

Mexican attempts to counter-propa- 
gandize have been few, and generally 
poorly conceived and executed. The 
Mexican labor movement has sent some 
delegates to labor conventions in this 
country. Once in a while someone starts 
a press service from Mexico to interpret 
the news; invariably they have failed 
within a few months. When storm 
clouds threatened in the spring of 1938, 
a prominent Protestant minister came to 
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this country on behalf of the Mexican 
government, but found the people as a 
whole so little disturbed that he went 
back home without having undertaken 
any serious work. 

Mexico has generally relied on three 
things to work in her favor—if she 
thinks at all about the situation: her 
great wealth of natural beauty, her arts 
and crafts, and the commanding posi- 
tion gained by her artists, such as Ri- 
vera and Orozco; the sympathy for the 
under-dog which by and large still char- 
acterizes our people; and the belief that 
most “‘Northamericans” can detect the 
oily odor which arises from much of the 
propaganda attempting to becloud rela- 
tions with our next door neighbors. 


The chimneys tower, row on looming row 
Above the dingy cottages; the gray 

Of reeking earth and heaven stifles day; 

From sulphurous depths the lurid forges glow. 
Drab in the early dusk the toilers go 

Wearily homeward; down the bleary way 

They trudge, nor care that heaven begins to lay 
On furtive lanes a benison of snow. 


All night the snow will fall; tomorrow bring 
Brief beauty to the blighted streets; to eyes 
Balm for a moment, soothing and serene— 


A moment only. . 


. Soon the stacks will fling 


Their sooty grain abroad to sow the skies 
And earth, as if this spell had never been. 


er Fe. 
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straightened while she bathed 
so that when she came out of 
the bathroom her dressing table was 
free of last night’s cream jars and 
soiled tissues, and there were glimpses 
in her mirror of flat bedspreads and 
patted chair cushions. When it was 
sunny, as it was now, there were bright 
warm blotches to bring out the pastels 
chosen from the decorator’s little book. 

She was brushing her thick red hair 
when Elsie, the maid, came in. 

“Mr. Bobby’s here, ma’am,” said 
Elsie. 
~ “Bobby?” asked Helen. “I thought 
he was in Chicago. Hand me my robe, 
Elsie. Then show him in.” 

Arranging her royal-blue robe to 
cover her long bare legs, Helen went on 
brushing her hair. Then abruptly a tall 
sandy-haired man in a polo coat 
brushed behind and past her, snapping 
his index finger against the back of her 
neck. He walked directly to the chaise- 
lounge on the other side of the room 
and stretched himself out, coat and all. 
Helen could see him in her mirror. 

“Hello, you,” she said. “Hey. That 
thing was just straightened. I thought 
you were in Chicago.” 

“Got back last night,” Bobby said, 
yawning. ‘‘God, I’m tired.” 

“Successful?” asked Helen. “Didn’t 
you go to hear some girl sing or some- 
thing ?” 

“Uh,” Bobby affirmed. 
“Was she any good, the girl?” 
“Lot of breast-work. No voice.” 


His ’"S bedroom was always 


Go See Eddie 


J. D. SALINGER 


Helen set down her brush, got up, 
and seated herself in the peach-colored 
straight chair at Bobby’s feet. From her 
robe pocket she took an emory board 
and proceeded to apply it to her long, 
flesh-pink nails. “What else do you 
know?” she inquired. 

“Not much,” said Bobby. He sat up 
with a grunt, took a package of ciga- 
rettes from his overcoat pocket, stuck 
them back, then stood up to remove the 
overcoat. He tossed the heavy thing on 
Helen’s bed, scattering a colony of sun- 
beams. Helen continued filing her nails. 
Bobby sat on the edge of the chaise- 
lounge, lighted a cigarette, and leaned 
forward. The sun was on them both, 
lushing her milky skin, and doing noth- 
ing for Bobby but showing up his dan- 
druff and the pockets under his eyes. 

“How would you like a job?” Bobby 
asked. 

“A job?” Helen said, filing. “What 
kind of a job?” 

“Eddie Jackson’s going into rehears- 
als with a new show. I saw him last 
night. Y’oughtta see how gray that 
guy's getting. I said to him, have you 
got a spot for my sister? He said maybe, 
and I told him you might be around.” 

“It’s a good thing you said might,” 
Helen said, looking up at him. “What 
kind of a spot? Third from the left or 
something ?” 

“T didn’t ask him what kind of a spot. 
But it’s better than nothing, isn’t it?” 

Helen didn’t answer him, went on 
attending to her nails. 

“Why don’t you want a job?” 
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“I didn’t say I didn’t want one.” 

“Well, then what’s the matter with . 
seeing Jackson?” 

' “IT don’t want any more chorus work. 
Besides, I hate Eddie Jackson’s guts.” 

“Yeah,” said Bobby. He got up and 
went to the door. “Elsie!” he called. 
“Bring me a cup of coffee!” Then he 
sat down again. 

“I want you to see Eddie,” he told 
her. 

“I don’t want to see Eddie.” 

“I want you to see him. Put down 
that goddamn file a minute.” 

She went on filing. 

“I want you to go up there this aft- 
ernoon, hear?” 

“I’m not going up there this after- 
noon or any other afternoon,” Helen 
told him, crossing her legs. “Who do 
you think you’re ordering around?” 

Bobby’s hand was half fist when he 
knocked the emory board from her fin- 
gers. She neither looked at him nor 
picked up the emory board from the 
carpet. She just got up and went back 
to her dressing table to resume brush- 
ing her hair, her thick red hair. Bobby 
followed to stand behind her, to look 
for her eyes in the mirror. 

“I want you to see Eddie this after- 
noon. Hear me, Helen?” 

Helen brushed her hair. “And what'll 
you do if I don’t go up there, tough 

y?" 

He picked that up. “Would you like 
me to tell you? Would you like me to 
tell you what I'll do if you don’t go up 
there?” 

“Yes, I'd like you to tell me what 
you'll do if I don’t go up there,” Helen 
mimicked. 

“Don’t do that. I'll push in that 
glamor kisser of yours. So help me,” 
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Bobby warned. “I want you to go up 
there. I want you to see Eddie and | 
want you to take that god damn job.” 

“No, I want you to tell me what 
you'll do if I don’t go up there,” Helen 
said, but in her natural voice. 

“TI tell you what I'll do,” Bobby 
said, watching her eyes in the mirror. 
“Tll ring up your greasy boy friend’s 
wife and tell her what’s what.” 

Helen horse-laughed. ‘Go ahead!” 
she told him. “Go right ahead, wise 
guy! She knows a// about it!” 

Bobby said, ‘She knows, eh?” 

“Yes, she knows! And don’t you call 
Phil greasy! You wish you were half as 
good looking as he is!” 

“He’s a greaser. A greasy lousy 
cheat,” Bobby pronounced. “Two for a 
lousy dime. That’s your boy friend.” 

“Coming from you that’s good.” 

“Have you ever seen his wife?” 
Bobby asked. 

“Yes-I’ve-seen-his-wife. What about 
her?” 

‘“Have you seen her face?” 

“What's so marvelous about her 
face?” 

“Nothing’s so marvelous about it! 
She hasn’t got a glamor kisser like 
yours. It’s just a nice face. Why the hell 
don’t you leave her dumb husband 
alone?” 

“None of your business why!” 
snapped Helen. 

The fingers of his right hand sud- 
denly dug into the hollow of her shoul- 
der. She yelled out in pain, turned, and 
from an awkward position but with all 
her might, slammed his hand with the 
flat of her hairbrush. He sucked in his 
breath, pivoted swiftly so that his back 
was both to Helen and to Elsie, the 
maid, who had come in with his coffee. 
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Elsie set the tray on the window seat 
next to the chair where Helen had filed 
her nails, then slipped out of the room. 

Bobby sat down, and with the use of 
his other hand, sipped his coffee black. 
Helen, at the dressing table, had begun 
to place her hair. She wore it in a 
heavy old-fashioned bun. 

He had long finished his coffee when 
the last hairpin was in its place. Then 
she went over to where he sat smoking 
and looking out the window. Drawing 
the lapels of her robe closer to her 
breast, she sat down with a little oop 
sound of unbalance on the floor at his 
feet. She placed a hand on his ankle, 
stroked it, and addressed him in a dif- 
ferent voice. 

“Bobby, I’m sorry. But you made me 
lose my temper, darling. Did I hurt 
your hand?” 

“Never mind my hand,” he said, 
keeping it in his pocket. 

“Bobby, I love Phil. On my word of 
honor. I don’t want you to think I’m 
just playing around. You don’t, do 
you? I mean you don’t just think I’m 
playing around, trying to hurt people?” 

Bobby made no reply. 

“My word of honor, Bob. You don’t 
know Phil. He’s really a grand person.” 

Bobby looked at her. “You and your 
god damn grand persons. You know 
more god damn grand persons. The guy 
from Cleveland. What the hell was his 
name? Bothwell. Harry Bothwell. And 
how ‘bout that blond kid used to sing 
at Bill Cassidy's? Two of the god- 
damndest grandest persons you ever 
met.” He looked out the window again. 
“Oh, for Chrissake, Helen,” he said 
finally. 

“Bob,” said Helen, ‘you know how 


old I was. I was terribly young. You 
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know that. But Bob, this is the real 
thing. Honestly. I know it is. I've never 
felt this way before. Bob, you don’t 
really in your heart think I’m taking all 
this from Phil just for the hell of it?” 

Bobby looked at her again, lifted his 
eyebrows, thinned his lips. “You know 
what I hear in Chicago?” he asked her. 

“What, Bob?” Helen asked gently, 
the tips of her fingers rubbing his ankle. 

“I heard two guys talking. You don’t 
know ‘em. They were talking about 
you. You and this horsey-set guy, Han- 
son Carpenter. They crummied the 
thing inside out.” He paused. “You 
with him, too, Helen?” 

“That's a god damn lie, Bob,” Helen 
told him softly. “Bob, I hardly know 
Hanson Carpenter well enough to say 
hello to him.” 

“Maybe so! But it’s a wonderful 
thing for a brother to have to listen to, 
isn’t it? Everybody in town gives me 
the horse-laugh when they see me com- 
in’ around the corner!” 

“Bobby. If you believe that slop it’s 
your own damn fault. What do you 
care what they say? You're bigger than 
they are. You don’t have to pay any at- 
tention to their dirty minds.”’ 

“I didn’t say I believed it. I said it 
was what I heard. That’s bad enough, 
isn’t it?” 

“Well, it’s not so,” Helen told him. 
“Toss me a cigarette there, hmm?” 

He flipped the package of cigarettes 
into her lap; then matches. She lighted 
up, inhaled, and removed a piece of to- 
bacco from her tongue with the tips of 
her fingers. 

“You used to be such a swell kid,” 
Bobby stated briefly. 

“Oh! And I ain’t no more?” Helen 
little-girl’d. 
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He was silent. 

“Listen, Helen. I'll tell ya. I had 
lunch the other day, before I went to 
Chicago, with Phil’s wife.” 

“Yeah?” 

“She’s a swell kid. Class,” Bobby 
told her. 

“Class, huh?” said Helen. 

“Yeah. Listen. Go see Eddie this aft- 
ernoon. It can’t do any harm. Go see 
him.” 

Helen smoked. “I hate Eddie Jack- 
son. He always makes a play for me.” 

“Listen,” said Bobby, standing up. 
“You know how to turn on the ice 
when you want to.” He stood over her. 
“I have to go. I haven’t gone to the 
office yet.” 

Helen stood up and watched him put 
on his polo coat. 

“Go see Eddie,” Bobby said, putting 
on his pigskin gloves. “Hear me?’”’ He 
buttoned his overcoat. “I'll give you a 
ring soon.” 

Helen chided, ‘Oh, you'll give me a 
ring soon! When? The Fourth of 
July?” 

“No. Soon. I’ve been busy as hell 
lately. Where’s my hat? Oh, I didn’t 
have one.” 

She walked with him to the front 
door, stood in the doorway until the 
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elevator came. Then she shut the door 
and walked quickly back to her room. 
She went to the telephone and dialed 
swiftly but precisely. 

“Hello?” she said into the mouth- 
piece. “Let me speak to Mr. Stone, 
please. This is Miss Mason.” In a mo- 
ment his voice came though. “Phil?” 
she said. “Listen. My brother Bobby 
was just here. And do you know why? 
Because that adorable little Vassar- 
faced wife of yours told him about you 
and I. Yes! Listen, Phil. Listen to me. 
I don’t like it. I don’t care if you had 
anything to do with it or not. I don’t 
like it. I don’t care. No, I can’t. I have 
a previous engagement. I can’t tonight 
either. You can call me tomorrow. I’m 
very upset about all this. I said you can 
call me tomorrow, Phil. No. I said no, 
Phil. Goodbye.” 

She set down the receiver, crossed 
her legs, and bit thoughtfully at the 
cuticle of her thumb. Then she turned 
and yelled loudly: “E/sie!” 

Elsie moused into the room. 

“Take away Mr. Bobby’s tray.” 

When Elsie was out of the room, 
Helen dialed again. 

“Hanson?” she said. ““This is me. Us. 
We. You dog.” 


Eyes fixed upon the ground she walks, 
And lifts her skirts a trifle higher, 

As cautiously she finds the path 
Between the fire and the fire. 


Do These Bones Live? 
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“Son of man, do these bones live?’ 
“‘O Lord God, Thou knowest.’ ”’ 
—Ezekiel. 


HERE has been no more clink- 
ered land for the artist to live 
in than America. All artists, 
everywhere, are lonely, pariahs. How- 
ever, some countries gravel them the 
more and so hinder their fates that their 
lives, like the three throats of Cerberus, 
are brutishly peeled. Maxim Gorki, ut- 
tering his own apprehensions and love, 
wrote that as long as Leo Tolstoy was 
upon the earth he was not an orphan. 
In darkest Russia the disenchanted 
saints and demons sometimes saw and 
aided each other; spoke one to the other 
upon their trembling veins. But so apart 
and incommunicable have been our own 
poets that we search for letters, for 
buried mementoes and fragmentations 
of conversations, to disclose whether 
Herman Melville perchance had even 
heard of Leaves of Grass, whether Poe 
and Melville had met or whether Moby 
Dick was known at all to the celestially 
pulseless Brahmins. Could there be a 
more saturnine concealment than the 
verse of Emily Dickinson, hid in the 
domesticated sarcophagus of a drawer 
—"‘snug in seraphic cupboards.” Follow 
this parable of the tomb in Edgar Poe 
whose charnel passion for spectral and 
interred manikins, Berenice, Eleonora, 
Ligeia—Lady Ligeia!—so reminds us of 
the sense-bereaved and starved girl who 
caresses and lips the doll in Gorki’s 
short story. 
Puritanism sundered men from one 
another. Henry James, the old maid of 


puritan irregularities, of comme il faut 
peccadilloes, said that “introspection, 
thanks to the want of other entertain- 
ment, played almost the part of a social 
resource.” When our pilgrims met in 
town house or for devotionals, each was 
celled, pew-ed, theologically or politi- 
cally, in the inviolate atom of his god- 
head. The white hygienical church no 
less than the sabbathical cerements, the 
Sunday suit, was an altar and a garb 
for stern Jehovah and not for feeble 
and bemoisted man. 

Consider in this light the long im- 
murement of Herman Melville; he had 
not a soul to turn to save pilgrim Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne who in the prophy- 
lactic “polar privacies” of his journals 
tells us that Herman Melville’s linen 
was none too clean! Obviously, that 
healthful adhesiveness that Whitman 
prayed for, could not be there. But Mel- 
ville needed human friendship, needed 
not to be so nakedly alone. Hawthorne 
hovered over Herman Melville, as a 
wraith, for all of his life, as Melville’s 
own sharded Monody suggests. Ray- 
mond Weaver, author of Herman Mel- 
ville, Mystic and Mariner, who has 
grasped the hadean depths and cindered 
anguish of an American artist, says that 
the apparitional face in Pierre is Haw- 
thorne’s. Yet the Pittsfield Companion- 
ship, between the sea-faring Triton, 
who had kneaded a vision of the night 
out of Lear, Timon, Ezekiel, Job and 
the magical jetting sperm of the Levia- 
than, and the artistic Puritan from Sa- 
lem who had scalded himself in his 
own Christian boiling vat, The Scarlet 
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Letter, was pathetically slender, inor- 
ganic. 

Van Wyck Brooks, writing upon his 
pulses, has said that Herman Melville 
was so bleakly vaulted up in his loneli- 
ness that he dedicated Pzerre to Mount 
Greylock and Israel Potter to the Bun- 
ker Hill Monument. But inviolably 
alone as Melville was, he did not per- 
ish unto himself; he but died to Amer- 
ica. Nor did Poe. Poe’s flight into the 
snowy steppes of metaphysics, to Ex- 
reka, was an act of imaginative will. 
The true artist never disintegrates; he 
might fail, as Poe did in Eureka, as 
Melville did in Pierre, but ah so to fail! 
Or he might woo silence and darkness 
as Herman Melville did, eating his 
piece of limbo for two decades and 
more as an obscure custom house in- 
spector on Gansevoort Street. 

There is no more miserable fable 
than the one that suggests an early dis- 
solution of Melville’s vestal fires, the 
dying out of the Etna of his imagina- 
tion. There is a covert herd reason in 
those critics who try to prove that the 
artist almost invariably surrenders to 
America. Thoreau, Poe, Melville did 
not. Herman Melville, six months be- 
fore his death, in his seventy-second 
year, completed the short novel, Billy 
Budd, an auroral-tinted summit of 
the imagination that has rarely been 
reached in our whole history save in 
Melville’s The Piazza Tales, also buried 
—‘‘Alms for oblivion.” 

Ugly balded dirt, as though cast 
down his ghostly gullet, lies upon Her- 
man Melville. He is in Woodlawn 
Cemetery, that cut rate Pit of Acheron, 
betwixt the subway terminus and the 
hither fringes of Yonkers, cankered 
with graying curls of dust from the 
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yards of monument makers and palled 
with bitter macadam and the orchida- 
ceous fumes of automobile gasoline. Is 
it not fitting, so American, that the 
most astonishing genius that ever came 
out of the western hemisphere, should 
be so uncleanly slabbed down in mean 
cheap dirt not among the pitiable poor 
but with the common drab bulk of 
rightly unremembered dead ? Look upon 
his homely sparse tombstone and read 
the frugal inscription written thereon, 
“Occupation, Writer,” and then utter 
aloud the pity for the artist, in America, 
alive or deceased, it matters not, that 
Hamlet so dolorously sighs forth before 
his father’s apparition, “Alas! Poor 
Ghost.” 

We prefer to imagine ourselves as 
neo-barbarians, of a common and clean- 
ly democratic stock, nourished on the 
manna of John Calvin Jehovah, the Pil- 
gtim Fathers and the Constitution. 
American History, however, like the 
Books of Joshua, Samuel and Kings, 
has been one long pillage, rapine and 
destruction of ideals, culture, cities, 
hamlets. Our myth progress has led us 
into the iciest denials of the meanings 
of man, art, city; has taken us far un- 
derground, into the most imbruted Ge- 
henna, the American City, where we 
wander, gray foetal ghosts, over flow- 
erless and treeless plains of macadam, 
feeding upon the ruby leakages of 
Neon lights. Could there be aught more 
ill-omened than the City, in which our 
organs of sense so wormlessly sieve;— 
the attrition of the bodied earth, farms, 
stock, brooks, forests, the withering 
away of the blood and the grape are 
the dread curses of Lear and Isaiah, 
come true. Look at the American Dust 
Basin, can any one mistake the signs? 
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We have misread American History, the 
democratic design, as even Whitman 
did, foreshadowing a large bulk fellow- 
ship that could not be. The full-orbed 
Babe of American Democracy blessed 
the Manhattoes, the fertile traffic, the 
bridges, the close corporeal congestion, 
mistook an increasing density of human 
proximity for adhesiveness. But Whit- 
man, like Moses, only saw his Canaan, 
from afar. 

American Ishmaels are our artists— 
“Call me Ishmael,” prophetically utters 
Herman Melville in the first line of 
Moby Dick—doomed to be cut away, 
afar from earthly mortal beginnings, 
the human vineyards, the beauteous 
Genesis of the protean and warming 
race—experience. We are brute giant 
pathfinders, without a remembrance of 
a past or tradition, discoverers of brand 
new nostrums for sex, life, science, art, 
religion. Our rarest spirits, no less than 
the lowly denizen, are finally of the 
mass, American, New. They have not 
unraveled out of the magical psychic 
skeins of the brains of our early demi- 
urges. Poets here are spawned rather 
than born; they have come out of the 
tuck, stubble, hoof and prairie. 

We are the eternal infant aboriginals. 
Before Poe, who? Before Whitman, 
Dreiser or Sherwood Anderson, who? 
Dreiser, like Cyclops after his one eye 
has been bored out by the axle wheel 
of Odysseus, blindly stumbles into 
truths, or into herd folklore. Sherwood 
Anderson, who has sung the sweetest 
sensual hymns to the body since Walt 
Whitman, has lost the memory of his 
own speech. 

Foreknowledge is but the rear of 
memory; prophecy in Shakespeare is 
the warm and viable echo of Montaigne 
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or Job; just as beauteous intuition in 
Melville, in Moby Dick, is how often a 
visionary rekneading of Lear, Hamlet, 
Timon. The human limits freight us 
down; we might with the heat of all 
mortal experience bend them as we do 
when we press upon the iron fates. But 
if we set out alone, upon our own na- 
tive intelligences, looking for an East 
Indies, we may alas only find an Amer- 
ica! 

With a deep and reassuring remem- 
brance of the poets that had gone be- 
fore him the Leaves of Grass might 
have been a Homeric utterance instead 
of a revivalistic chant of sex that too 
often recalls the rank and gaudy age 
that produced Henry Ward Beecher 
and Mary Baker Eddy. Walt Whitman, 
as Raymond Weaver has said, may 
have gone over to Plymouth Church for 
the yeasty pabulum of the Leaves. How 
close is the athletical amative porous- 
ness of Whitman to Beecher, how inti- 
mately related it is to Mary Baker Eddy 
and to the celebrated Battle Axe Letter 
of John Humphrey Noyes. Europeans 
compose testaments, journals, poems, 
but we have to make a Genesis, a Dem- 
ocratic Hygiene, a barbarous and hir- 
sute testimonial. 

Take that other aboriginal of satan- 
ism, Edgar Poe. He, like Whitman, had 
almost no past. Walt Whitman was 
the pioneer Kosmos, before him noth- 
ing. He was the innocent sweet aromati- 
cal arm-pitted Man before the great 
Pollution, the Fall, and Edgar Poe was 
the brand new Adamic Evil, the origi- 
nal diabolism in the Garden. 

Poe had to invent everything because 
he remembered almost nothing. He 
was, as Van Wyck Brooks suggests, the 
American Edison of the black arts of 
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sensation, but chemic,—a scientific sha- 
man of cauchemar, omens, portents. 
His hallucinations were alchemic brews 
and elixirs that flowed out of crucibles 
and test tubes. A ratskeller Vulcan Ed- 
gar Poe hammered out upon the stithy 
of his moaning soul little gothical pe- 
troushkas, mechanical horror dolls, 
Ligeia, Una, and Monos. 

By inheritance and birthright Poe 
possessed the most dread theme of man, 
evil. But he never got beyond a self- 
inquisitorial devilism, to nature, never 
beyond his own little theatric props, the 
draperies gorged with the charnel and 
incensed stuff of decomposition, the 
death-battened cerements, the meretri- 
cious mystery of the immurred groans. 

Could Edgar Poe have spoken out of 
himself, out of remembered nature, as 
he does in the Letters pooled with an- 
guishing tears and loneliness, he might 
have uttered a minor Faustian tragedy, 
made a lovely sensual Margaret, instead 
of lacquering seraphic and sepulchral 
manikins who have _ ventriloquistic 
shudders, so like the much smaller “‘bi- 
oloquist” of fake gothic satanism, 
Charles Brockden Brown, lo, the “Fa- 
ther of the American Novel!” 

What perils there are in originality; 
none of the great European poets have 
taken the hazards. Dante took a guide! 
And what a parable of Memory is that 
fated journey through the Inferno 
where the Poet sees, talks to, and weeps 
with each smitten and hapless ghost 
and shadowy mixture of human experi- 
ence and history. 

Both Whitman and Poe have been 
accused of plagiarism; alas, it is an un- 
truth. The mystic physic of love, joy 
and earthy stuffs of Traherne, those 
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prescriptive listings of towns, masts, 
wines, casks, godhead, of the poet of 
the sixteenth century, Whitman never 
knew. Walt Whitman never transcend- 
ed Sir Walter Scott, at the “root of the 
Leaves.” Shakespeare whom he had 
read, but totally misconceived, was but 
a “feudal poet,” of the past, defunct, 
alien to his trembling democratic or- 
gans. Walt Whitman was never influ- 
enced by any poet. He was native, large, 
new, cosmical, and ignorant. 

Edgar Poe's filchings were irrelevant, 
harmless. He had an obsession about 
plagiarism and attacked the Boston 
Brahmins as gross pilferers. Fortunate 
for them they had the canny wisdom to 
steal their truths for they had little or 
none in their own loins. Imagine the 
doughty aphorisms of Emerson without 
Plato, Shakespeare, Marcus Aurelius, 
Plutarch, Hegel. 

Our true poets lived in the sanctuary 
agony of their own sealed redoubts. 
Each one was an original Monad, un- 
influenced by the other. The four or 
five beauteous spirits of our nineteenth 
century were only dimly aware of one 
another’s existence. Whitman had met 
the “infamous” Poe once; Melville, we 
discover, from an extant but buried let- 
ter, had read the Leaves. What he 
thought, we do not know. Poor Emily 
Dickinson had heard rumors of a “‘scan- 
dalous” book by an author whose name 
was Walt Whitman. Her own verse, 
those chaste and holy privacies that 
have the odor of Juliet’s whited tomb 
and obituary cedar wood, was hid, post- 
humously known. Herman Melville, en- 
cased in a befrosted silence, was such a 
forgotten figure that an English ad- 
mirer could not even find him. “How 
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good to be safe in tombs,” whispered 
Emily Dickinson, unclasping her own 
“granite lip.” 


II 

Inspired charlatanry takes the place 
of our past. It is our surrogate for 
knowledge. Both Poe and Whitman 
finally failed unto themselves because 
neither had a deep culture. Thoreau, 
who saw the magical Nature Man, as 
he was in his vascular largeness and in 
his appalling limits, had remarked of 
Whitman, “He is a mixture of the 
Bhagavad-Gita and the New York 
Tribune.” Poe’s bombast, his gewgaw- 
ish learning, the gimcrack prestidigita- 
tion, as is the revelatory ingenuity of 
Maelzel’s Chess Player,—even the 
mathematical formula prescribed for 
the imaginative act, true only for the 
analyst outside of the creative processes 
—are the showy escutcheons and de- 
vices of the mountebank genius. Ez- 
reka, that memorable, dull and longish 
piece of godhead would have been 
good philosophy, had it been conceived, 
as Edward Woodberry said, at the time 
of Heraclitus! 

American genius has been of such a 
base alloy. Walt Whitman is a pervert- 
ed religionist, a Shaker King David 
dancing before the Ark of Sex and 
Democracy. D. H. Lawrence wrote, 
“American Literature unto this day is 
deathly sick with saviorism.’’ Our whole 
history is insidiously revivalistic. Look 
at John Humphrey Noyes, Whitman's 
altar ego, the Oneidan bacchanal of sex, 
stirpi-culture, bible communism, com- 
plex marriage; or at Josiah Warren, an- 
other “Father” of “American Anarch- 
ism’ who concluded his days as a spir- 
itualist—a fact which his biographer, 
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ashamed, omits. Or take in at a glance 
the evolution of the Rappite and New 
Harmony colonies. Robert Owen, the 
idealistic communist, purchased New 
Harmony from the God-drunk Rappites, 
and settled his own atheistical phalan- 
stery upon it, borrowing, however, the 
pattern for a moral Christianly order, 
from that strange sectary. The Rappites 
then built a new settlement which they 
called Economy, a perfect name and 
venerably true as are all the Purchase 
Streets of theocratic New England. To 
complete the cycle, Robert Owen in the 
weariness of his declining years es- 
poused mesmerism and spiritualism. 

From Whitman, Poe through Mark 
Twain and William James, lo, the 
psychic unfolding has been monoto- 
nously the same. There is no deeper 
fable of the American Spirit than the 
story, true, perhaps, that Jack London, 
protagonist of the brute male, social- 
ism, metempsychosis, anti-alcoholism, 
was the illegitimate son of a traveling 
astrologer! 

Know America by the mountebank. 
The mystery of our thinkers, poets, 
cultists, communists, lies not in the 
penetralia of their vision but in the fog 
and pall of evangelism and hoax. 
Know Poe by the signs of Sagittary and 
Cancer, by Eureka, by the theosophical 
arcanum of Axtography. Or observe 
Whitman’s preoccupation with bumps 
and flatulences of the head, his interest 
in the flotsam lore of phrenology; re- 
call Mark Twain’s final epicene caress 
laid upon the fiscal brow of Mary Baker 
Eddy; or William James’s semi-covert 
fumblings in the spirit world. The un- 
derlying psychic material of our highest 
and lowest denizen is the same. Native, 
American, pioneering half-truths, testi- 
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monials instead of full-orbed utter- 
ances! 

Our most craven fetich is our na- 
tivism. We clothe and veil our spirits 
in the grass, root and garments of place, 
and turn them into sacral totem poles 
of the country. We garner up the rivers, 
levees, towns, cities with the piety of 
one virginally telling the beads of her 
rosary. From the Concord and the Mer- 
rimac through Huckleberry Finn and 
Winesburg, Ohio, our literature is con- 
ceived as a eucharistic sacrament of 
American Geography. That lovely apoc- 
ryphal Place, in Winesburg, Ohio, of 
spirit and flesh, so pollened with sun-lit 
pining, sexual aches and orchard desire, 
is located for the reader by the inser- 
tion of a map that dots the site of the 
Water Works Pond! 

We locate our poets, as Concord es- 
sences, or as the apotheosized hoof, 
hind and cattle of American Place. The 
reliquary bones of De Soto are the geo- 
gtaphical annunciation of the Father of 
American Waters and do not suggest 
or disclose the brain, the memory or the 
ripe pulse that once animated them. 
Names and places, one and all, nothing 
more they are than the holy sepulchre 
of the dust, earth, stone in our Cave of 
Macphelah, and by their remains we 
say, we belong here. But do we? 

We memorize the mask and the 
effigy of Thoreau, Emerson, Whittier, 
Longfellow without remembering what 
they said, uttered, denied. Henry David 
Thoreau has become the little Ameri- 
can flower of the sacred heart of Con- 
cord. We conjure up this acid dissident, 
who despised the She-Briareus, Massa- 
chusetts, who loathed the American 
Government that mocked justice, mut- 
dered Captain John Brown, as an elfin 
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bit of sumach, myrtle, flint, moss— 
American, of course. But listen to 
Henry David Thoreau, “I wish to get 
the Concord, the Massachusetts, the 
American, out of my head and be sane 
a part of every day.” 

Do we even see those minor flutists 
of our counterfeit Arcadia, except as 
sacral odds and ends of venerabilia,— 
are not Thanatopsis, Hiawatha, Long- 
fellow’s diamond-tinted beard all of 
one piece? The American critic is a na- 
tionalist, an iconographer. Is there a 
more vexsome or fatuous tale than the 
one Whitman’s biographers invariably 
relate,—how baby Walt Whitman was 
picked up, at random, and kissed by 
General Lafayette. Or to mention the 
other celebrated incident: when the in- 
fant grew into the apple-cheeked and 
bearded skald of the Apocryphal Re- 
public, Abraham Lincoln who was 
standing at an open window saw him 
and said, ‘““Who is that? That looks like 
a man.” That is the closest an Ameri- 
can President ever came to see a poet. 
The parallels drawn between Whitman 
and Lincoln enhance the stature of 
Abraham Lincoln, whose visage, the 
ploughed heartbreak wrinkles and 
sunken pits at least announce, for once, 
a Human Face upon Capitol Hill, but 
tell us nothing about Walt Whitman. 

We have not lacked poets but what 
we have most mournfully missed is 
critics. Herman Meiville ceased writ- 
ing, almost entirely, for forty years, be- 
cause there was not one man in the 
whole of America to celebrate Moby 
Dick, Pierre, The Piazza Tales. Emily 
Dickinson in her solitude had to turn 
to the paunchy presbyterian Silenus of 
Literature, Higginson, for appreciation. 

Consider Poe’s literary executor and 
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biographer, Rufus Griswold, his most 
covert enemy. Read what puling venom 
that pen distilled in behalf of his de- 
ceased subject. And there is some small 
truth in it too; for it was the first time 
that Rufus Griswold hated Edgar Poe 
with all the arid Baptist spite in his 
thewless loins. 

Edgar Allan Poe had had no critic, 
save D. H. Lawrence in his magical Poe 
essay. His Christian biographers and 
analysts approach him as some trans- 
moral monster, who, unfortunately, had 
genius. Poe, they censoriously moan, 
drank; Poe took for himself a seraphic 
child-wife; Poe took laudanum. Poe 
finally took his life in the gutters of 
Baltimore. Naturally! Poe’s apologists 
are gravediggers whose clownish jibes 
at Yorick are, lo, a mancing jeering at 
the wrong skull! 

Look at our critics, Edward Wood- 
berry, Bliss Perry, Louis Vernon Par- 
rington, W. C. Brownell, those doughty 
yeoman and sterile grammarians of 
American literature. They have been 
busily engaged in the name of place and 
literary chauvinism, in piling up a little 
Baalic monolith of legend, myth, his- 
tory. With no eyes to see what we have, 
they fatten the leanest kine that has 
grazed upon our skinny Parnassus. They 
have given us a colonial renascence, by 
exhuming William Dunlap, also a ‘‘Fa- 
ther of American Playwrighting,” 
Philip Frenau, the revolutionary versi- 
fier, and Charles Brockden Brown, au- 
thor of Wieland, and the diminutive 
bogus demon of the gothic shudder. 
But poets know themselves better than 
their critics, even trivial ones. Brockden 
Brown knew his wizened limits so much 
more acutely than his American Cam- 
bridge resurrectors, when he cremated 
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his one play and deposited the ashes in 
his snuff-box! Ah, to be the pallbearers 
of Charles Brockden Brown’s snuff-box 
—Ah, Mr. Seidel Canby, Mr. Carl Van 
Doren! 

The Whitman pietists are no better. 
Walt Whitman was surrounded by cult- 
ists, Dr. Bucke, George O’Connor, John 
Burroughs, John Addington Symonds, 
Horace Trauble, who came to the Dem- 
ocratic Pythagoras of sex, diet, hygiene, 
for tonical purposes. The Leaves of 
Grass for them was a laying on of 
hands. Walt Whitman, with the help 
of his starveling apostles, came near be- 
coming the Mary Baker Eddy of Ameri- 
can Literature. Worse than the neglect 
of a poet is a churchly idolatry of his 
person. For he who oversanctifies Gen- 
ius, like pathetical Peter at the crowing 
of the chanticleer, thrice denies him! 

So we are still finding, and losing, 
Whitman. Today, we are in the recoil 
away from Walt Whitman. We are un- 
crossing ourselves before the Whitman 
shrine. The idol is broken, and looks a 
little ridiculous, woeful as all saints do, 
later. The Adamic floutings, the spinal 
manifestoes, seem incredible. We sus- 
pect the Deuteronomy of all those 
countless erections. Still, the Nature 
Man, he of the Cosmic Phallic Aches, 
is not to go unremembered. The poet- 
evangelist who tried to break Plymouth 
Rock can never be forgotten, even if 
what he did was only to chip the Rock 
of the Puritan Grimace. 

The critical humbug continues, dis- 
guised as scientific or aesthetic or prole- 
tarian analysis of literature. There is 
no more boring or feckless hoax than 
the aesthetico-scientific vocabulary. If 
you would forevermore misread Shakes- 
peare, Cervantes, Ben Jonson or John 
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Keats, apply, if you can, Croce, Kant, 
Bosanquet, T. S. Eliot, I. A. Richards, 
those humunculus gods in silk hat and 
drawers who suckle at the paps of test 
tubes. 

Criticism is an act of creative faith, 
and there is no deus ex machina, the 
godheaded histotical approach, science 
or metaphysics, that can ultimately dis- 
close mummied secrets, sphynxed in 
time and place, that the naked eyes, the 
bones and the pulses of themselves can- 
not discover or apprehend. The critic 
who hides behind science is concealing 
no-body. Criticism, painting, poetry, is 
but deeply awakened self-love. Amor 
Fati, to love one’s fate and truths, and 
he who does not love his own truths, 
absolutely, would be more truthful if 
he kept silent. 

All is relative, murmurs the poltroon, 
True! Now that this is granted, have 
we not the right to demand what the 
critic feels, sees absolutely, in this tragic, 
fleeting and relative world, what he 
knows, upon his veins and bones? We 
thirst for the Absolute, as Dante an- 
guished for Beatrice; that She does not 
exist, has nothing to do with our hun- 
ger, love and phantom pursuit. We are 
all fools, we pray, as Don Quixote was, 
let us not be ashamed and furtive about 
it, and slink behind errors of science, 
philosophy or metaphysics that we do 
not own in the deepmost throbbing core 
of our cells. 

So let us have done with the quack- 
ery of drab relativism; for the critic, 
who cannot make distinctions, sub spe- 
cie aeternitatas, between El Grecoism in 
literature, between Melville and Poe, 
and the draculean demonism of Brock- 
den Brown and William Faulkner, be- 
tween Chartres and the pulp gothics of 
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the mortuary Chrysler Building, is a 
Philistine, and can never know the dif- 
ference between the ass that entered 
Jerusalem and the pathetic, hapless 
and divine man that sat upon him. 

Away with the scientific, the prole- 
tarian and the psychoanalytic fraud in 
literature,—enough of the maundering 
truisms on poems and artists, from the 
Poloniuses upon the Hamlets, from the 
Jungs, the Otto Ranks, the Plekhanovs, 
the Trotskys, the Marxists. Enough of 
this man is split, that poet is mad, this 
man is schizoid and that novelist is 
class-conscious. If he is an artist why 
then he is split, or what need would 
there be in him to make himself into a 
whole? Poe, like Lazarus, comes to us 
from the grave; had he not died he 
could not have been reborn. 

After the “scientist” has pronounced 
a Nietzsche or a Proust a schizophrenic 
what has he revealed? He has, to be 
sure, told us that he is a shizophrenic. 
It is the teachable and worldling truth 
that Polonius unlocked for us as he held 
in the palm of his hand the quicksilver 
of Hamlet’s lunacy: 


“Mad call I it; for, to define true mad- 
ness, 
What is ’t but to be nothing else but 
mad ?” 


What do the Marxian Poloniuses of 
class-conscious literature disclose ? What 
is proletarian literature? Why to utter 
true and simple truth, it is literature 
about the proletariat. And who is this 
Neanderthal Pleb who is so wantonly 
chained to his machine but a breathing 
star-thirsting man, aye, so we pray— 
A Man, a Volpone, an Iago, a Timon, a 
Job. There is nothing else to it but that. 
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He is the forlorn “featherless biped’ 
and there it is. Time has not changed 
him; love has not, greed and stealth 
have not. 

There is enough mystery and terror 
in this truth for any poet. But then 
there is always the “scientist,” not the 
Galileo or Copernicus or Empedocles or 
Heraclitus, those beauteous and wild 
soothsayers of unguessed dreams, but 
the kilometer critics who would weigh 
and balance, and scale, the pulse and 
beat of Job’s sorrow upon his dung- 
hill, who would capture the width, size 
and orbit of Ahab’s nature. Can there 
be a deeper image, a profounder cetol- 
ogy, or whaling science, than that 
which comes out of the saturnine and 
creamy brit weaving upon the hypo 
heaths where Moby Dick pastured ? 

We go to the critic, to Lessing or to 
Heinrich Heine to be warmed over in 
the wondrous priapic fluids of their 
brains. As critics, their viable ‘‘sancti- 
fied lies” as Nietzsche called art, have 
the same potencies that the stories of 
Greek mythology have given to man. 

We desire the same Homeric beat 
and quickening from the critic that we 
have from the poet. There are no psy- 
chic safety-valves, no separate mem- 
branes in and upon which poems and 
criticism palpitate. The Laocoon, The 
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Birth of Tragedy come from a kindred 
throb. Just imagine what girth the god 
or man or critic had who wrote that 
when the genital organs of Croesus, 
father of Zeus, struck the sea they cre- 
ated an enormous tidal wave and Aph- 
rodite was born. 

The critic is the Sancho Panza to his 
master, our Lord Don Quixote, the 
artist. For only the Quixotist can be a 
true Sancho Panza. Sancho is no bread 
butter and beer realist. He too sees with 
undersided sights and knows with the 
magical folly of the heart that there is 
knowledge before reason and science, a 
secret wisdom that is prior to logic—the 
vibrant god-telling pulse. “There are 
reasons of the heart of which Reason 
knows nothing,” said Pascal. 

There are no abstract truths, no Mass- 
Man, no proletariat. There is only Man. 
When the Pulse has been nailed upon 
the cross beams, lo, Reason gives up its 
viable breath and becomes a wandering 
ghostly Error. 

Truth and folly are ever about to ex- 
pite, so that we like our beloved Sancho 
Panza, kneeling at the death-bed of 
Don Quixote, must always be ready to 
go out to receive the holy communion 
of cudgels and distaffs, for the rebirth 
of the Pulse, living anew, in our veins 
and bones, as the quickened Truth. 


Her Own People 


FAYE RITER 


ERE in Emma’s house, upon 
H which she looked with curious 

eyes now that she knew this 
would be her last visit, she sat in the 
golden oak chair, rocking unknowingly, 
and waiting with fear that was cold one 
moment and hot and perspiring the 
next. Emma had insisted that Carrie sit 
down while she made up the bed in the 
front bedroom upstairs. The house was 
quiet, except for the busy ticking of the 
clock on the sideboard in the dining 
room. Henry was at lodge meeting, the 
children were gone for the evening—it 
was Friday—and they would have 
things to themselves. 

Ever since her arrival at three-thirty 
—the train had been ten minutes late— 
she had been waiting for this hour, and 
now that it was here she felt the way 
she had when the doctor talked to her 
before she left the cancer hospital day 
before yesterday. 

In her short letter to Emma she had 
revealed what the doctor said, because 
she knew that though it was painful to 
write, it would be impossible to tell it 
any other way. Just at seeing the words 
set down on paper she had fallen into 
a fit of unrestrained weeping, because 
she knew then, despite her numbness, 
that they must be true. 

When she and Emma passed that 
difficult moment with which their talk 
must begin, she would feel so relieved 
that the very thought kept her body 
rigid. When your own people shared 
things like this, they didn’t lay so heavy 
in your mind as when you hugged the 
knowledge to yourself. Probably both 


of them would cry a little, at first. But 
they would be able to speak calmly 
enough afterwards, and Emma would 
help her from here on out. It would all 
work out when they talked together 
about how glad she was that Albert had 
gone first and so was spared this, and 
how her things were to be divided, and 
what was to be done with her house, 
and all the other matters that would 
have to be considered. 

Finally her sister came into the front 
room and picking up the smudgy eve- 
ning paper stuffed it regretfully into the 
magazine rack. Sitting down in a rocker 
opposite Carrie, she yawned once, then 
leaned her head back comfortably. 

“My, it’s quiet here with the children 
all gone,” she observed, but when she 
looked across at Carrie, her face flushed 
and she arose quickly to get her cro- 
cheting so that her hands would be busy 
and her eyes occupied. 

Carrie, sitting quietly in her black 
satin dress, her hands clutching the 
shiny arms of the chair, watched unde- 
cidedly. It would be easier if Emma 
would open the subject, but it certainly 
looked as though she were waiting for 
Carrie to do it. Well, maybe she could 
work up to it herself. Maybe Emma 
couldn’t bring it up without tears. 

“The children all do good work in 
school, I guess,” she said at last, forced 
to speak and relieve the pressure in her 
chest. 

“Oh, my yes,” Emma answered con- 
fidently, stopping her crocheting a mo- 
ment. ‘The girls make the honor rolls 
all the time, and the boys nearly do. 
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Of course Fred don’t have much time to 
study since he works after school,” she 
defended quickly. 

It was not even a wedge; Carrie could 
see that right off. Well, just what 
should she use for an opener? Should 
she tell Emma about her last stay at 
the hospital? Or that she planned to 
sell the store if Benny Marxfeld still 
wanted to buy it? Or how nice the doc- 
tor had been and how he hated to tell 
her ? 

“You got my letter, then?’ Carrie 
asked, surprised at the audacity of her 
words. 

“Yes, it come—yesterday afternoon 
it was. I been thinking ever since it’s 
too bad you wasn’t here last week. 
Annie Chalmers was down from Falls 
City to take a treatment, and she stayed 
here two nights. We had a dandy visit.” 

“Her folks are all right, I guess?” 
Carrie inquired dutifully, feeling the 
heaviness grip her lungs again. 

“Well, Chris—the boy that got hurt 
with the run-away horses—is still hob- 
bling around, Annie said.” 

They rocked on, the creaking of their 
chairs muffling itself on the carpet but 
rising unrestrainedly when the rockers 
tilted backwards with the weight fall- 
ing on the bare, uneven floor. 

Emma knew all right what she was 
trying to lead up to, Carrie saw with 
sudden clarity. It was just that she 
didn’t want to talk about it. She hadn’t 
thought of it ’til just now, but that had 
been Emma’s way when she was a girl, 
even—to step carefully out of the way 
of things that hurt. She must make her 
speak of it, though, so that the pain 
would ease up a little and let her rest. 
Why, Emma was her own folks! She 
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was the one that should oxght to talk 
it over with her. 

“At the hospital, last time, I got ac- 
quainted with a lady from near here,” 
Carrie started timidly. “I think it was 
Hillston she said she was from. It was 
the first time for her, but she didn’t 
figure she’d have to come back.” 

“H-mm,” murmured Emma vaguely. 
“I don’t think I know a soul over to 
Hillston.” 

Anger stirred in Carrie, but inertly 
smoldered to its grey death. Terror had 
so spread itself within her that there 
was little room for another emotion, 
and after all those days she had lain in 
bed she realized it was shameful to let 
petty anger flare against those you cared 
for. It seemed as though divorce and 
diseases like cancer were twin evils to 
women of her generation. A person 
could talk about them if they referred 
to other people, but when they con- 
cerned you, they were disgraceful. That 
was what the matter was between 
Emma and herself, maybe. 

But she hadn’t thought Emma would 
side-step this, when she knew there 
wasn’t anyone else to tell. They'd been 
close to each other when they were 
growing up, and the others were scat- 
tered about so there wasn’t anyone else 
to go to but Emma. At first she had 
thought she wouldn’t tell anyone at all 
because if they just had pity for her, she 
would break down. But after The Rev- 
erend said that talking with her own 
people was the thing to do, she had 
come around to his way of thinking 
right away, though she thought it was 
weakness. That day she came home on 
the morning train from the hospital, 
feeling like a ghost walking among live 
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people whose company she had no right 
to accept, she had gone right over to 
the church to Reverend Sibell’s study. 

He had frowned at the interruption, 
but told her to sit down, and turning 
her eyes to the massive, old-fashioned 
secretary that held his books, she had 
told him in disconnected phrases that 
cut and left bleeding wounds. All the 
while his sharp eyes stared at her. She 
could feel them boring into her mind to 
see just what was there. 

And when she was finished, he had 
said in his pointed, twisted voice, 
“Death comes to us all, Mrs. Bolker.” 

At that her head had sunk, and the 
heavy tears blurred the design of the 
thin, worn carpet so that she saw noth- 
ing but greyness. But she had asked 
helplessly and with expanding fear, 
“What can I do?” And then she had 
given way there in the pastor’s study. 

Reverend Sibell hadn’t liked her dis- 
play of anguish. He didn’t approve of 
people nursing their griefs. Even if you 
didn’t know that for a fact, you could 
see it in the stiffness of his back and his 
thin, controlled lips. 

“You will go on as you have always 
lived,” he had said with impatient final- 
ity, ‘‘and pray to the Lord.” 

“But I’m all alone,’ she had cried 
fiercely. “If I had someone to hold on 
to, someone who would be right with 
me until the time comes . . .” 

“You have God,” The Reverend had 
uttered sternly. “If you are truly reli- 
gious, you will find Him a firmer an- 
chor than any one of His poor serv- 
ants.” 

As she looked at him her face had 
lost its naked grief and crumpled into 
formless sorrow. Seeing him glance to- 
ward the opened books on his desk, she 
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had arisen hopelessly, turning her back 
so that she might compose herself and 
blow her nose on the black-edged hand- 
kerchief she pulled from her pocket- 
book. At that moment she had felt 
ashamed for recalling that The Rever- 
end had not gotten on well with Albert, 
because Albert had been easy going and 
had liked his wine and card games and 
didn’t come to church regularly. 

“You have a sister near-by,” The 
Reverend had said, following her to the 
door. “Go to see her, if you feel the 
need of Auman solace. But remember 
this: the acceptance of death, which the 
Lord has deemed for you, must be 
found within your own heart. Pray for 
_/ 

Unseeingly she had gone down the 
hill to her house, where she bathed her 
eyes and lay down on the big brass bed 
to rest. But by afternoon she was up, 
knowing the neighbor women would be 
in again to bring her food and sit and 
gossip about things that had happened 
while she was gone this third time. She 
had wanted them to come, but they 
weren't the ones to be told that the doc- 
tors could do nothing for her. Her own 
folks came first. 

“Would you like to read?” Emma 
asked her uneasily, disturbed by the 
wordlessness that hung its heavy weight 
over the room. “I got two or three new 
magazines there.” 

“No,” said Carrie, her voice worn. 
“I guess I read myself out in the hos- 
pital.” 

“Well, I been trying to think how to 
entertain you,’ went on Emma, clearing 
her throat carefully. “I don’t know any 
more what you like, but I thought it'd 
be nice to have the neighbor ladies in 
for coffee one of the afternoons. I'd 
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have a chance to try my new recipe for 
orange cake, then.” 

“All I want is sympathy from my 
own people. Why don’t you understand 
that?” Carrie thought with sudden- 
flowing passion, but the words re- 
mained unspoken. And she knew that 
she would never be able to speak them 
to the stout, greying woman opposite 
her. 

“I’m making another bedspread,” 
said Emma. “It’s something like that 
pineapple design you showed me for 
the first one.” She held up a crocheted 
round. 

Listlessly Carrie nodded. “They're 
nice to make—the bedspreads—but they 
take so long.” 

“Don’t you crochet any more?” 
Emma asked solicitously. “You always 
did such nice work.” 

‘“‘No—my hands—I can’t do fancy 
work any more,” Carrie stammered in 
a strange voice. “I did start a fancy 
pillow cover, but I had to give it up.” 
She thought of the unfinished crochet- 
ing stuffed into the sideboard, lying 
there aimlessly without expectation of 
being completed. She ought to give it to 
someone. Maybe Dora Baeyer would 
like to have it; there was tan thread 
enough for the rest of it. 

Carrie closed her eyes, and her body 
rocked with the chair while her head 
nodded jerkily. There was the store and 
the house to be taken care of. And rows 
and rows of canned fruit and jellies and 
preserves in the cellar. All those quilts 
she’d hardly used were packed away. 
And the set of Haviland dishes in the 
china closet. The hand-embroidered pil- 
low cases she just used for good, and 
doilies and hemstitched table covers. 
Her good black plush coat was stored 
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away at the back of the closet. It was 
good as new. 

Her body was startled back to con- 
sciousness. Emma had gotten up heavily 
from her chair. “I guess you won't 
mind,” she apologized; “I have to stir 
up my yeast so’s I can bake bread in 
the morning.” 

Carrie arose with caution. “I guess 
I'll go to bed now—if you don’t care,” 
she said tonelessly. ‘These days I need 
more rest.” 

“I bet you're tired after your trip,” 
Emma sympathized. “I'll just show you 
where things are, and you can have a 
good night's sleep.” 

When she was in her loose muslin 
nightgown and had snapped out the 
light, Carrie raised the window blind, 
peering into the pale moonlight that 
bore down insistently on the house and 
the mysterious, trembling trees, and 
which drifted now like whitened smoke 
through the opened window so that the 
room was light and yet dark. The odor 
of green, wet spring pushed itself 
through the web of screen, but she did 
not recognize it. 

Climbing on to the thin, sway-back 
mattress, she was glad the room was 
not black with the night, for sleepless- 
ness tangled itself with swelling fear 
when her eyes could discern nothing at 
all. But now that she was alone again, 
her spirit lost all the starch she had 
forced into it, and passively collapsed. 

“If only Albert were still alive,” she 
repeated to herself with tremulous lips. 
After he had gone she had wanted to 
cry out at the emptiness of the house 
and the store and of the whole world. 
She had wanted to weep rebelliously 
and beat hard against something with 
clenched fists and ask the unanswering 
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silence why so great loneliness had been 
her lot. And her slowly-hardening de- 
termination to fit the pattern that some- 
thing undefined had cut out for her was 
torn by insignificant things. 

Once, when catching up on accounts 
at the store she had turned to a ledger 
page where Albert’s loose, careless hand 
had jotted figures and abbreviations. 
While she was dabbing at her eyes, not 
caring if anyone saw her or what they 
might think, Henry Popken had come 
in, and she had told him with tears, “I 
just feel so blue I can’t hardly stand it.” 
After speaking in his slow voice of in- 
consequential matters—how the hens 
out on his place were laying, and if it 
were going to rain or not, and what the 
morning quotation was on beef—he 
had said quietly in the same soft tone, 
“You and Albert have fought harder 
battles than this, Carrie.” 

But all of the fight was gone out of 
her now. There wasn’t anything left to 
her but emptiness. And she couldn’t 
face death alone. She couldn't do it. It 
wasn’t fair for the world to be made in 
such a way that people had to bear 
things like this without help. Reverend 
Sibell hadn’t helped her—nor even her 
own folks. Emma was purposely keep- 
ing at a distance. Everyone else was go- 
ing the other way, but she had had to 
half turn her back on the world al- 
ready. And they didn’t even notice she 
was headed in another direction. They 
didn’t want to know, because it was 
painful, and terrifying to them, too. 

The Reverend had said to pray. Last 
night she had tried, but she lay alone 
down on the flat earth, and God was so 
far away. It took more than the thought 
of the sad-faced, wise and gentle Lord 
at such a time as this. It took some of 


your own people, who could under- 
stand the awful fear of walking the 
last few steps to Death, and who would 
hang on to your hands so that you knew 
you weren’t all alone. 

“Oh, Albert, Albert,” she whispered, 
choking with a sudden burst of tears, 
“I wish you were alive.” 

And she wept in the night, gasping 
and straining until she lay exhausted 
and ashamed of her self-pity, no longer 
mindful of the tears that ran smoothly 
down her face. 

The night Albert died, Henry Pop- 
ken and Mrs. Baeyer and Tina Herman 
had sat with her, and she had done the 
same for them when one of their fami- 
lies was taken, watching over the dying 
and the dead, speaking of the sorrows 
the dead might have escaped, bringing 
cakes and pies and jars of cream and 
pots of baked beans, doing up the 
housework and talking in hushed voices 
to the callers. It had been the same 
with the Barkers and the Grosenfelds 
and the Taylors. 

But now she wanted her own people 
to give her comfort. Was that wrong? 
Didn’t she have the right to expect 
something from Emma, who was tied to 
her by blood? Blood ties came first, a 
body always felt. 

With puzzled uncertainty her mind 
contemplated first relatives, then the 
people of her little town, counting one 
point here, another there, arguing and 
defending and justifying. It seemed al- 
most as if she and Albert had walked 
along the road so long with the Baeyers 
and the Popkens and all the others that 
the years preceding were the same as 
lost. 

“I am of them,” her inner voice spoke 
without intention, and wonderingly she 
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let that thought dangle before her eyes 
until she saw in it truth. The tears 
rolled down her face faster than ever, 
soaking the pillow slip and the skin of 
her shoulders, but they were relieving, 
almost hopeful tears now, and the earth 
seemed to stop its crazy rocking and 
settle back to firmness. 

She wouldn’t hesitate now. If she 
were going to find the peace that The 
Reverend had talked about, she would 
find it there at home. Sunday—or Mon- 
day at the latest—she would go back. 
After she was gone, Emma would be 
relieved. They'd been apart too long— 
that was what. They couldn’t feel that 
necessary closeness to each other, even 
if they were sisters. 

So much remained to be done that 
the old fear rushed out, but Carrie made 
a stand against it. Right away she 
would tell Mrs. Baeyer or Tina Herman 
what the doctors said. No, it would be 
Mrs. Baeyer, because she had such soft 
eyes and a way of putting a thin, timid 
hand on another's fingers— and it 
would be told by word of mouth all 
about town before the first day was 
over. 

Then she must see about the disposal 
of her possessions. Tina was to have 
the china closet because Tina had often 
said wistfully that she guessed she’d 
never have one if she lived to be a hun- 
dred. It would be hard to leave her own 
things, but by the time she reached the 
stage at which she would have to stay 
in bed everything must be in order. 

By then her own people—the Pop- 
kens and the Grosenfelds and all the 
others—would be stopping at her house 
every chance they had to tell her a joke 
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on somebody in town, and about the 
church supper the night before, and 
how everybody who was sick was get- 
ting along. They'd bring her little gifts 
and look embarrassed when she thanked 
them—saying it wasn’t anything at all 
and they didn’t want thanks. Flowers 
and plants, and food they'd baked espe- 
cially for her, and clippings they'd 
saved. They'd carry in grandbabies to 
show off, and sit beside her, talking 
idly about things in town, or not saying 
much of anything if she didn’t feel like 
having any noise in the house. She'd 
have Pearl Baeyer come in and stay; 
Pearl was so hearty and cheerful in a 
sickroom. 

There, among her own folks, she 
would do her waiting. She could count 
on them; she was sure of it now, though 
it had taken her a long time to see it. 
And when the time came, some of them 
would be right beside her, and maybe 
it wouldn’t be so bad as it seemed now. 
She would be tired, and worn out with 
pain. It might be like falling asleep 
comfortably, with the pain dwindling 
away, and somehow it might appear that 
Albert was there with the rest of them, 
helping her along. She had been foolish 
ever to leave home, but if she could 
just get through the next couple of days, 
she would be all right. Your own peo- 
ple didn’t mind if you broke down once 
in a while. 

There came a short, cautious knock 
at the door. Carrie stiffened and lay 
motionless, staring into the dimness of 
the room with unblinking eyes and lis- 
tening intently. It must be Emma! She 
hadn’t heard Henry or the children 
come home yet. The knock was repeat- 
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ed, and Emma’s voice, husky as though 
from heavy weeping, broke into the 
stillness of the house. 

“Carrie,” Emma cried in a deep 
whisper. 

Carrie’s trembling fingers curled into 
fists, and she fought to hold her body 
still and to control her breathing. It was 
too late now. Emma had come to her 
too late. She couldn’t give up the feel- 
ing that the Popkens and Baeyers and 
Grosenfelds were her own people. That 
was all she had to hang to now. 

“Carrie!’’ came Emma's voice, this 
time more insistent. 

Carrie thought she heard an indrawn 
sob from the other side of the door, but 
she waited silently, wordlessly. ‘‘It’s too 
late,” her consciousness whispered por- 
tentously. “Too late.” _ 

At last she heard Emma go padding 
heavily but softly back down the hall, 
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and she breathed quickly because of the 
pain in her lungs and wearily ignored 
the tears that flooded her face. It 
seemed as though there was little to 
do in the world but weep for the things 
that weren’t meant to be. 

The silence of the night crept into 
her body finally, even pushing tenta- 
tively into her mind. Staring tiredly into 
the vaporous moonlight, Carrie felt the 
warmth and goodness of sleep begin- 
ning to absorb the hazy air, and lan- 
guidly, painfully, she allowed her eye- 
lids to blink against the softness of the 
air. If only Death were as kind as sleep, 
she would be glad. 

What was it Henry Popken had said 
in his quiet voice? “You and Albert 
have fought harder battles than this, 
Carrie.” Her conscious mind grew 
blurred then, and began to wander into 
the fuzzy edges of sleep. 


O sudden star that guided once the wise, 
We grope now for a pathway to our King. 
O holy ground that heard the angels sing, 
Spot upon spot now, walled from ruthful eyes, 
Is hallowed by a martyr’s dying sighs. 
O host that from on high with word and wing 
Brought tidings of that night and that dayspring, 
The lords of war deal death now from the skies. 
And yet, as now another Christmas comes, 
Our hearts are lifted up, and now once more 
We tell the tale so often told before, 
And hope lives on, above the roll of drums, 
Beyond the hate that whips, the fear that numbs, 
For she holds fast to Him that Mary bore. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Work of Dane Coolidge 


JASON BOLLEs 


HE appearance of Gringo Gold, by 
i Dane Coolidge and The Last of the 


Seris, by Dane Coolidge and Mary 
Roberts Coolidge,’ is an event in the annals 
of a writer and a department of literature 
little known in the world of the higher 
learning. That Mr. Coolidge’s name is un- 
familiar is not due to lack of diligence on 
his part. He published his first book in 1910, 
and since that date he has a book for every 
year and a few over. His reviewers, at least 
some among the New York press, have ex- 
hausted their superlatives and can lately only 
ecstatically reiterate that Coolidge is the non- 
pareil in the field of the western story. But 
those who profess the lore of writing dis- 
miss the western story with a pass of the 
hand and a few phrases of exorcism! “‘form- 
ula story—noble cattleman, beautiful daugh- 
ter—villainous rustler—gallant cowboy— 
horses, horses.” The mechanism of the 
“western,” as of other types of popular fic- 
tion is distressingly foreknown. It may be 
that we too readily overlook an aspect of 
the western story that is not shared by the 
“pick-up” story, the “‘success” story, the 
“who dunit,” et al. This difference is par- 
ticularly notable in Dane Coolidge’s work. 

There is a sage bit of westernism to the 
effect that when one old bullwhacker met 
another on the road he looked first at the 
other fellow’s rig, or wagon, and then at his 
freight. This principle can be applied to an 
examination of the Coolidge books. A ve- 
hicle becomes apparent, and a pay load. The 
western story is the wagon, and a good one 
it must be to have held up all these years; 
the cargo is the attribute not common in 
most housemaid’s literature, a content of 
sober historical fact. 

Possibly Coolidge does not write western 
stories because he is wild about horse opera. 
In the old days a good bartender was the 
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soberest man in the community: Coolidge 
seems to be a dispenser rather than an ad- 
dict. And in the best tradition, he will not 
let a customer take nose-paint on an empty 
stomach; the free lunch tray is at his elbow, 
and with every jolt of forty-rod, down goes 
a sausage of western Americana. 

A powerful testimony to the sales volume 
of the Coolidge westerns is the fact that 
from time to time his publishers permit him 
to indulge his whim by issuing a volume of 
non-fiction. There are at least six such on 
the roster, dealing in an easy, popular fash- 
ion with noted bad men, prospectors, and 
cowboys of the Southwest, and he has col- 
laborated with Mrs. Coolidge before now in 
a book on the Navahos. 

Many a writer of western stories has 
taken a fling at incorporating fact in his 
range romances. Even B. M. Bower has 
Chip of the Flying U, which is generally 
taken to be an analogue of the early career 
of Charley Russell, the painter. Stewart Ed- 
ward White and William McLeod Raine are 
both top-notchers who have ventured toward 
the historical. Of all the ilk, the man most 
comparable to Coolidge is James Willard 
Schultz. Schultz’s quantity of work is as 
great, his settings and atmosphere are pains- 
takingly authentic, many of his tales are 
thinly fictive accounts of real men and events, 
his list includes historical non-fiction, and 
he has collaborated on an account of Indian 
customs with his wife, who, like Mary Rob- 
erts Coolidge, has been a lady professor. 

Representative of Coolidge’s work are his 
last two books. Gringo Gold the author pre- 
sents, in his foreword, as a novel, with the 
observation that it contains more truth than 
some serious histories. He says that his in- 
formation was secured from a daughter of 
one of the story’s prominent characters. The 
leading figure in the tale is Joaquin Murieta 
(Mr. Coolidge prefers one ¢), a dashing 
cutthroat—exactly that—of California in the 
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1850’s. This is the man whom Joaquin 
Miller admired so ardently and in whose 
honor he re-named himself. Murieta was a 
Mexican of good family, a placer miner, at- 
tempting to operate independently at a time 
when the inpouring American miners would 
not allow Mexicans coequal rights and privi- 
leges. Murieta and his wife were misused ; 
later his brother was hanged and Murieta 
“itong lashed, all most unjustly. Then he 
gan to waylay and kill the men who had 
worked him woe. From murder for revenge 
to murder for profit and finally to murder 
for the hell of it were short steps. Coolidge 
charitably indicates that patriotism was 
among Murieta’s motives, even though no 
very definite measures were undertaken to 
drive the gringos from southern California. 
Finally Murieta is betrayed by a beautiful 
dancer. The remarkable manner in which 
retribution overtakes the dancer is probably 
a lurid figment of the Coolidge imagination. 
Despite the special information claimed by 
the author, all the rest of the account is very 
closely paralleled in Bancroft’s History of 
California, in the “Pastoral” volume. 

The story is told in a slam-bang, slap- 
dash, pell-mell manner with action on every 
page. There are a good many rather annoy- 
ing repetitions which are probably designed 
to aid readers whose memories are not re- 
tentive. There are certain structural and 
verbal infelicities which are looked at 
askance in freshman college courses, nota- 
bly those called ‘Paragraph lacks unity,” 
and “Pronoun needs antecedent.’” Undoubt- 
edly the writing is hasty. It may be Mr. 
Coolidge has closely estimated the number 
of such lapses that would seem most com- 
forting and reassuring to his public. 

The Last of the Seris by Dane and Mary 
Coolidge is an informal account of a visit 
paid to a tribe of Indians on the Gulf of 
California. These Seris have been consid- 
ered remarkable by the whites ever since 
the seventeenth century, when they were en- 
countered by Father Kino, the noted Span- 
ish missionary. In 1895 Professor W. F. 
McGee visited them on behalf of the Smith- 
sonian, and made an earnest investigation 
of their foibles. McGee's study, in the sev- 
enteenth annual report of the Bureau of 
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American Ethnology is a delightful compan- 
ion piece to The Last of the Seris. The one 
is scholarly, the other artless; the one is sen- 
tentious and pontifical, the other straightfor- 
ward and unassuming; the anthropologist 
brandishes a glittering vocabulary; the writer 
and his wife—herself a distinguished soci- 
ologist—use words intelligible to a college 
freshman. McGee found the Seris to be the 
lowest in the cultural scale, the most savage, 
intractable, and bestial, of all North Ameri- 
can tribes. Kino, on the other hand, de- 
scribed them as gentle and friendly, so his 
historian, Dr. H. E. Bolton, reports.! The 
Coolidges strike the mean, they found the 
tribesmen cantankerous but co-operative. 
McGee speaks disparagingly of the Seri’s 
arts and lore; the Coolidges devote most of 
their book to pictures, songs and myths. 
There is a final and a pleasing antithesis: 
the savant’s dissertation contains passages 
that are shocking and sensational, the writer 
of thrillers is mild as a May breeze. The 
few aberrations it is his duty to report he 
mentions briefly, without emphasis. 

The Coolidges have told in simple fash- 
ion the story of two intelligent, educated 
people in contact with a highly interesting 
primitive race. Their book is not likely to 
sell, The anthropologists will scorn it, the 
general public will find it too exotic. It 
seems foredestined to the fate of The Sun- 
Gods’ Children? by Mr. and Mrs. Schultz, 
also a charming and valuable work, which 
was neither hay nor grass in the market. The 
point is, Dane Coolidge knows why books 
sell. He is a practiced dealer in blood and 
thunder, accustomed to making the hair rise 
through the use of a minimum of material. 
He had only to look about for some of the 
bizarreness that McGee described, to play it 
up for his established following, and he 
would have had a beautiful dollar trap. 
Instead, he collected Seri songs, which con- 
tain some passages of very lovely poetry. 

Dane Coolidge is a name, the western story 
a genre, little regarded by the epicures of 
humane letters. Yet in dematerializing the 
man upon the academic plane, it is wrong 
to underestimate him. He has been to and 
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fro in the world; he knows the difference 
between a cognate accusative and an ablative 
absolute; in a field of writing not populated 
solely by morons he has not only worked to 
the top but carried the weight of a serious 
interest in westernalia. This is not to say 
that he is the Sir Walter Scott of the sun- 
kissed prairies or that the western story in 
his hands has become a historical novel. Nor 
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that he and his confraternity are attacking 
the higher literature from without by con- 
ditioning the attitudes toward reading of fu- 
ture consumers of literature. It is to say that 
he is doing as much as any man to keep 
alive in memory the color, the fire, and the 
great names, of a gallant manifestation of 
the American spirit, the frontier days of the 
West. 


Ciardi’s Poetry 


Tom Boccs 


RECOCITY, prescience, is expected of 
P the poet. Nonetheless, even for a poet, 
John Ciardi has grown up fast; seen 
the lies beneath the labels, the faces beneath 
the masks, “‘the skull beneath the skin.”’ Part 
of this maturity may be because of his Latin 
blood; part because of a childhood free of 
much of the romantic nonsense of the great 
American cinema, or middle class. Ciardi’s 
Homeward to America is a singularly ma- 
ture book; in its style, its objectivity, its 
gtavity; in the integrated personality it re- 
veals. 

Practically all the poems in the book bor- 
row strength from experience and actual life. 
Not all, of course, have the aesthetic impor- 
tance and the formal success of the finest 
(‘‘Anonymous,” “I Warn You,” “Father 
Smith,” the ‘Night Freight,” “Michigan’’) ; 
and there are a few poems, such as “To 
One,” “Investigated,” “Biography,” “Elaine” 
and “Visit” (the two latter with a certain 
Eliot-ism) that fail to rise above intelligent 
statement. 

Intelligence is rare and one is grateful for 
it: in a confused world one is grateful even 
for accurate observation. For a truly great 
poetry, however, even more is required ; that 
rare aesthetic crystallization, as in the poetry 
of Hopkins or Blake, to which all else must 
first and last contribute. 

What is odd is that so much of Ciardi’s 
work succeeds in ways that, artistically, so 
often end in Poetry absurdity or New Direc- 
tions disaster. On the surface, some of the 
poems resemble much that is most unreward- 
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ing in 1930-1940 verse: the long burden of 
disenchantment ; the perverse rebellion at all 
the traditional felicities of verse; the curt 
obscurity; the wry tonalities, arbitrary way- 
wardness and flat declarative statement; the 
resolute cult of anti-climax. What is odd is 
that so many of the poems in this remark- 
able first volume succeed even beyond their 
aim—somewhat as have the tragic war poems 
of Wilfred Owen. 

The gusto, clarity and rhythmic life of a 
poem such as the “Night Freight’’ seems, to 
this reviewer, the bright star of Ciardi’s di- 
rection. And indisputable proof of his realm 
and power as a poet. That here is a poet 
there is no doubt. For example, the conclu- 
sion of ‘The Foolish Wing,” ‘The Night 
Lies,” “Oedipus Tyrannus,” the third and 
the last stanzas of ‘To Westward” ; the char- 
acteristic actuality and dramatic directness 
of— 

The skylines merge and shift. From Babylon 

The turrets bulge into Byzantium plums 

And flatten into Roman cupolas. Then up— 

The Gothic needle of desire soars, 


Leaps the Atlantic, and Manhattan lifts 
Its cloud pueblos to electric night. 


Occasionally Ciardi tries to get too much 
into one poem; occasionally lets his fertility 
labyrinth the reader and the poem. That he 
does possess the true shaping skill is re- 
vealed, however, in such lyrics as “Boy with 
honor in your heart,” “I Warn You” and 
“Anonymous.” 

The publishers are to be congratulated for 
bringing out the book in so attractive a 
format. 
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